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CHAPTER I. 

I take her for the flower of womankind. 

Tennyson. 

De Ferrieres receives the news of the Chal- 
loners' contemplated migration, with many ex- 
pressions of regret; unlike Treherne, however, 
he is cheered by a ray of consolation ; for he 
mentally decides to flee from the desolation, the 
dulness, the ennui, which he assures Eeine must 
inevitably fall upon him at her departure, and to 
betake himself at no distant period to Cannes ; 
when the delightful task of consoling this pretty 
Andromeda, for the absence of her Perseus, will 
be his. 

The following day the attentive Jules tele- 
graphs that he has retained a charming apart- 
ment, which even at that moment is quite ready 
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to receive Monsieur and Mademoiselle ; upon the 
receipt of this information Monsieur decides to 
depart in two days, and Mademoiselle, in spite 
of heroic endeavour develops a tendency towards 
the lachrymose. 

" Let us go for a last walk together," Treherne 
says, and they set forth rather dismally. 

" It reminds me of the day before you went 
back to school; those were all black Mondays 
for me," Heine says, as they turn into the Champs 
Elysees. 

" I used to think it the correct thing to laugh 
at your signals of distress in those days, I re- 
member ; what unfeeling brutes boys are ; this is 
retributive justice ; I am having my black Mon- 
days now, Beine." 

"And I — a second edition — is that justice 
too? 1 ' 

"Are you sorry I am going — sorry that we 
have to part?" 

" Oh, Jasper ! what a question." 

" But if you had married we should have been 
parted altogether," he says, a little cruelly. 

" Not altogether — ever — in any case." 

" Great heavens ! do you think I could be 
content to see you daily, hourly " he cries, 
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passionately, striding along so that she can 
scarcely keep at his side; he checks himself 
abruptly, and after a second's silence, resumes 
quietly, " Do you really think I should be your 
humble slave if you were married, and were I 
ever so willing, would you have time to waste 
upon me ?" 

The finale is so totally different to what he 
intended that he cannot refrain from smiling at 
its feebleness. 

Eeine glances up at his face uneasily, perturbed 
by the passionate outbreak, chilled by the unna- 
tural calm which succeeds ; Treherne, whose 
character used to be patent to her as the day, is 
rapidly becoming an enigma ; that he is a prey 
to some sorrow which embitters his existence she 
feels convinced, and woman-like she concludes it 
must of necessity be connected with a woman. 

" I am not married, nor going to be ; when I 
am it will be time enough to prove which of us 
is right," she answers quietly. 

He draws her hand through his arm, and turns 
round impatiently. " Let us go into the Tuileries 
Gardens ; it will be quieter there, and I never 
felt more disinclined to face the vulgar herd." 

They walk on briskly across the Place de la 

b2 
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Concorde and enter the Gardens ; their conversa- 
tion usually so unrestrained, flags ; Treherne's 
manner jars upon Eeine, and they are both too 
young to have acquired the useful, social art of 
talking platitudes when their hearts are full. 

" I believe I see the old lady with the birds ; 
let us go and speak to her :" Heine says, breaking 
the uncomfortable silence and feeling grateful to 
the little grey figure under the bare trees, sur- 
rounded by her chattering, feathered pensioners, 
for creating a diversion. 

It proves to be the identical old lady in the 
flesh, but she stands in the midst of such a twit- 
% tering, chirping, cawing Babel that Eeine 's 
courteous " good morning, madame" is the first 
intimation she has of their approach : she returns 
the salutation politely and Eeine continues 
pleasantly; "I have watched for you several times, 
but have never been fortunate enough to meet 
you; your little friends must have been very 
miserable since the frost set in." 

" Ah ! I believe so ! they were hungry when I 
came to-day ; Mon Dieu ! but they were glad to 
see me," 

" It is too cold for you to stand about in the 
snow; it is not fit for you to come here in 
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weather like this," says Eeine compassion- 
ately. 

" The weather does not matter Mademoiselle, 
I think when one has known unhappiness — a 
little snow or rain, a few degrees of cold, more or 
less, are trifles one does not stop to consider, when 
one's mind is full of sadder things." 
" Do you live far from here ?" 
" No — within a stone's throw almost." 
" I am going away to-morrow, or I would have 
asked you to let me come and see you." 
" Mademoiselle would have heen welcome." 
" I am going to Cannes ; hut if you would 
give me your address I should be so pleased to 
see you again when I return." 

" Mademoiselle is very amiable," she answers 
and takes out a little pocket-book, from which 
she tears a leaf, on which she writes Madame 
Roland, 120, Rue de — , a small street in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood as she explains to Eeine. 

" And Mademoiselle is going to Cannes ! Ah ! 
it is beautiful down there under the blue skies ; 
once in the good old days we were quartered at 
Marseilles ; long before you can remember f the 
old lady continues pensively. 

" Your husband was a military man Madame?" 
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Reine says interrogatively, with kindly interest, 
for Treherne is taking a constitutional under the 
trees and has left her alone with her newly- found 
protegee., 

" Yes — he died and left me with two sons ; we 
had trouble — but we struggled through it so long 
as we were together ; I managed to educate them 
well — they grew up two beaux garqons, like their 
father — but I weary you with my histories." 

"Indeed no — and where are they now Madame, 
your two sons ?" 

"Dead at Sedan ;" she returns with a stolid sim- 
plicity more piteous than any wailing lamentation. 

Reine takes her hand but is silent, for she 
feels powerless in the presence of this utter deso- 
lation, this distress to which her young heart 
warms ; the little birds peck and chatter ; one or 
two enterprising sparrows pluck at the old lady's 
dress as a reminder; she smiles sadly in the girl's 
saddened face which is all aglow with the 
sympathy she cannot express, then empties the 
crumbs which remain in her bag, among the 
eager birds, who snatch at every morsel greedily 
and being convinced no more is to be had, fly 
away about their business, like their betters under 
similar conditions. 
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"And that is why I have nothing left to love but 
the little birds; adieu Mademoiselle — perhaps the 
bon, Diev will permit us to meet again some day." 

" Au revoir then, let us say, it is always less 
sad than adieu," Eeine answers, and so they part, 
to Treherne's relief, who, not having had the 
advantage of Madame Roland's confidences, has 
found pacing up and down in the snow rather 
cold work. 

" I began to think/ 1 he says rejoining Reine, 
" that you and the old lady meant to roost in 
the trees with the sparrows ; I saw you were 
bent upon harrowing up your soul with passages 
from her autobiography, so I thought I had 
better efface myself — I am rather jealous of the 
large slice that ancient dame has appropriated 
out of our last day together." 

Eeine launches into an epitome of the tale she 
has just heard. 

"Hard lines; especially if strictly true," i$ 
Treherne's comment ; " but now, Reine, I want 
you to transfer your sympathies from this meri- 
torious old person, to unmeritorious me." 

" But you are not poor and all alone in the 
world; I do not see that you are an object of 
pity at all." 
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" I am no Crcesus for the matter of that, and 
as to being alone — to-morrow I shall be alone 
with the worst form of loneliness — alone in a 
crowd." 

" At any rate you have not lost — all you cared 
for in that dreadful war." 

" No. I have not lost all I care for, as you 
say — in that dreadful war." 

" It follows then that you are less to be pitied 
than poor Madame Eoland." 

" If there were only one form of suffering in 
the world — yes — unfortunately there are many ; 
I think blows dealt by fate without any inter- 
vention of one's own, are the easiest to bear — 
when one can say with a clear conscience, this is 
indeed misfortune, but in no sense, punishment 
following upon evil deeds." 

" But what have you to do with evil deeds ?" 
she asks, perturbed. " You can have none upon 
your conscience." 

" Why not ?" he answers with a shrug, and a 
laugh which grates upon her ; " why should I not 
have a domestic skeleton in my cupboard, as well 
as my neighbours ? When are you going to leave 
cff trying to manufacture a hero or a saint out of 
my very unheroic, mortal clay ?" 
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Eeine looks grave : the uneasy idea which has 
tormented her of late, and led her to suspect the 
existence of some trouble in Treherne's life, takes 
permanent root as a conviction in her mind ; she 
has vague notions borrowed from books chiefly, 
of men's possible foolishnesses, dissipations, 
entanglements — she gropes among her meagre 
experiences for a satisfactory solution of the 
enigma which puzzles her; an explanation of 
Treherne's uncertain moods, his strange alterna- 
tions between harshness and tenderness; in her 
innocence she decides that he must have gambled 
away his patrimony, or fallen a victim to some 
unhappy, unsuitable attachment. 

"If you have a skeleton," she says softly, 
" take him out of his cupboard ; air him ; l£t 
daylight in upon him, and half his terrors will 
vanish/' 

" Heaven forbid !" Treherne ejaculates piously ; 
" these gentlemen are by nature of a reflective and 
retiring disposition — perhaps my 'Bones' was 
apocrypha], and evoked solely for the purpose of 
attracting your erratic sympathies." 

Heine is further puzzled and not one whit 
satisfied by this lame suggestion; they have 
turned into an unfrequented alley where they are 
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quite alone, as the short winter day fast deepens 
into twilight. 

" Is it true, Jasper, that your life in London is 
so dull and lonely ? The other day, when I was 
bemoaning your sad lot, pere laughed irreverently 
and called me a credulous goose." 

" Did he ?" says Treherne with a laugh ; " that 
is rather hard on a fellow when he is posing for 
a steady, hard-working barrister ; it is only lately 
I have been so hipped — I used to be jolly 
enough." 

" Are you blase already at five-and -twenty ?" 

" Oh, no — I got over that long ago ; in these 
days men are biases at nineteen — they recover later 
on. Eeine, by what right do you catechise me ? 
cross-examination is my province ; my free british 
soul rebels. If I confess all my sins, little 
priestess, will you give me plenary absolution ? 
You said once — do you remember ? it was a bold 
assertion — that you would forgive me anything." 

" That was before you frightened me with 
threats of skeletons and evil deeds." 

"When you felt tolerably sure there was 
nothing to forgive ? Well — don't be alarmed — I 
would never choose a woman for my confessor — 
they can never keep a secret — except their own." 
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u I thank you in the name of my sex, sir ; you 
must have had some ennobling experiences upon 
which to ground that sweeping conclusion." 

" I have ; don't look so indignant — to tell you 
the truth I never look upon you as a woman/' 

" Indeed ! I am still a child I suppose, or 
worse, a tom-boy, in your lordship's venerable 
eyes." 

" Neither " 

" What then ?" 

"Never mind." 

" How original ! Jasper, tell me : are you 
really wild and wicked, as pere insinuates ; do you 
gamble or — do anything that you ought not to do?" 

"I do not gamble and never did;" (looking 
into her solemn upturned face with a laugh which 
ends in a sigh ;) " I am certainly not wild now, 
whatever I may have been in the days of my 
youth ; as to whether I am wicked or not — that 
is a question I have some difficulty in deciding 
to my own satisfaction; I certainly cannot lay 
claim to the virtue of never doing anything I had 
better leave undone, nor I confess, have I any 
desire to develop into one of those very trying 
persons who most nearly approach that standard 
of perfection : are you answered ?" 
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" Not satisfactorily by any means ; I know you 
were wild once upon a time, sir ; for I have heard 
pere occasionally groaning mildly over your little 
delinquencies/' 

" That was in my extravagant days ; our little 
differences were connected chiefly with questions 
of finance ; you know my father elected that 
I should remain in leading-strings until the 
mature age of three-and- twenty ; I have repented 
since then and mended my ways ; though it is 
necessary of course that men should see life." 

" But women not ?" 

" Heaven forbid ! the less the better for their 
sakes — and ours." 

" Then the more ignorant and unenlightened 
we are the better, I suppose, according to your 
most liberal creed ; our understanding is probably 
only so much waste material — a surplus perhaps 
remaining after the creation of gifted man." 

"I believe most men — except the lamented 
and enlightened Stuart Mill and one or two of his 
disciples, hold these irreverent theories ; and so 
should I perhaps, but for the fact, that I knew a 
woman once, who embodied my idea of what a 
woman should be — who was clever without being 
vain or flippant, cultivated yet not pedantic or a 
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blue-stocking, enlightened without being eman- 
cipated or bitten with the Women's Rights mania ; 
this black swan in petticoats has complicated my 
study of the unfair sex very considerably. " 

Reine's heart sinks ; here, then, she thinks, is 
the key to the skeleton cupboard ; but she puts a 
good face upon the matter, although she is con- 
scious of a lump in her throat which threatens to 
make her voice unsteady. 

" And is this unique person connected with 
your skeleton V she asks. 

" Intimately — the nearest possible blood — or 
rather perhaps I should say — bone relationship 
exists between them." 

iC And she is to be seen — where ?" 

" Nowhere, I think, exactly as I see her, except 
photographed on my own brain. v 

" Heart would be more poetical — is it then 
simply a case of infatuation ; or are her many 
perfections as patent to others as to you ?" 

" I have reason to fear I am by no means her 
solitary victim ; she is a dangerous person ; death 
and destruction dart from her innocent looking 
eyes ; danger lurks in every line of her mischief- 
working little face." 

" A sort of animated torpedo apparently. 
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When this epitome of Delilah and Minerva 
combined becomes Mrs. Jasper Treherne, will 
my commonplace eyes be permitted to rest upon 
her?" 

" Never I" 

" Jasper ! how selfish to keep so much perfec- 
tion all to yourself!" 

" I only wish I had the chance ;" he answers 
earnestly, " I would carry her off to some remote 
corner of the earth, where " 

" I hope she is equally infatuated," interpolates 
Heine irreverently, " otherwise she might find 
that arrangement a little monotonous. " 

" I would guard her, love her, watch over her 
so tenderly — Heine, do you not think Mrs. Jasper 
Treherne will be a very fortunate woman ?" 

"Very — I had no conception of the latent 
capacity for adoration in your character." 

" I can quite believe that — a prophet has no 
honour in his own country," he answers grimly,, 
changing his tone, under her persistent mockery. 

" Is Delilah-Minerva . conscious of all this 
tender devotion ?" 

" No — like you, she has no conception of my 
latent capacity for adoration." 

A light breaks in upon Eeine's brain, but 
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'tis not, as with the poof prisoner of ChiUon, « the 
carol of a bird," for all those discriminating 
bipeds have tucked their heads under their wings 
and gone to sleep ; darkness is closing in ; over- 
head the stars are glimmering through the leaf- 
less trees, and the cold wintry moon throws 
quaint, gaunt shadows across the paths, and 
catches mournfully at the blackened outlines of 
the ill-fated palace. 

The two come to a stand-still underneath a 
group of trees which in summer makes cool 
shade for merry romping children, and chattering 
bonnes in snow white caps and aprons. 

" Eeine, child," Treherne says gently, " what 
is the use of pretending you don't know that the 
world has never held any woman for me but you 
— nor ever will." 

At " lovers' perjuries they say Jove laughs ;" 
perhaps the old heathen may smile sardonically 
as Treherne makes this bold assertion ; yet within 
certain limits, it is nearer the truth than most 
asseverations, made under similar conditions. 

" Just now you said you never thought of me 
as a woman " she answers, shyly, dropping her 
eyes beneath his ; her doubts are set at rest ; 
a sweet certainty possesses her, and makes that 
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bare, bleak garden a paradise for this foolish little 
maid. 

" Because I think of yon always as my guar- 
dian angel," Treherne says solemnly, " and 
women are not often men's guardian angels." 

" Surely I was not the original of your black 
swan — a homely sparrow like me?" she says 
looking into his face, which the moon-beams show 
her very grave. 

" Yourself and no other — as you know very 
well— little hypocrite." 

" I am glad ;" she returns simply, and of her 
own accord puts two hands into his, " is it really 
true there is no one dearer to you than I am — 
lately I have thought there must be, and that 
there was some unhappiness connected with the 
other one, you know, of which you could not 
speak to me ; Jasper — tell me, why you are so 
sad at times — so altered — so unlike yourself ?" 

" There is no other — there never has been," he 
answers with hasty evasion ignoring her last 
question, " chdrie, whatever happens believe this 
now and always — my love for you is pure and 
true, as it has ever been — will always be/' 

He folds his arms about her tenderly and 
draws her closer to his heart ; the great Gains- 
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borough hat is in imminent danger of partial 
extinction, it falls back obligingly and he presses 
one long kiss among the soft silken curls. 

This is our real good-bye, sweet," he says, 
for I suppose I shall not see you again alone — 
do you believe what I have told you, and will 
you remember it when I am away — even though 
I may do unaccountable things and the balance 
of evidence may be against me ?" 

" Yes/' she whispers and lifts her head with 
the intention of bestowing a semi-sisterly salute 
upon his cheek, but time and opportunity are 
favourable — the temptation is too great — he 
stoops and waylays the sweet red lips midway ; 
releasing her, he draws her arm through his and 
they walk home together in the calm moonlight, 
silently. But Eeine's heart is sore still, for 
there is no lover-like elation visible in Treherne's 
face ; surely it is against all precedent that a man 
who has just kissed the woman he loves best, " in 
the gloaming/' should wear that dejected visage ! 

The next day Heine is steaming southwards, 
and Treherne as a natural sequence (seeing that 
they love each other) northwards; on execrable 
terms with creation in general, and himself in 
particular, 
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Two months pass pleasantly enough for the 
Challoners at Cannes, wher^ the Yicomte, true 
to his promise- joins them, and lingers on week 
after week contentedly ; while Treherne,. for away 
tears his hair with envy and jealousy, concerning 
his supposed rival's good fortune. 

The friendship hetween Beine and DeFerrieres 
flourishes nnder the genial influence of the sunny 
skies and pleasant life ; she is perfectly at ease 
with him, perceiving as she does, that he has 
not the smallest intention of making love to her, 
and as she is not one of those modern, insatiable, 
feminine carnivora, who prowl about seeking 
whom their vanity may devour, this iact adds 
materially to the pleasure of their friendly inter- 
course, 

8he is never tired of listening while the 
versatile Yicotnte recounts histories of his travels, 
adventures and experiences ; as, with Challoner 
dutifully in attendance they sit in the pretty 
gardens, or wander through the beautiful country, 
clothed already in its young, spring loveliness ; 
sometimes they embark in profound discussions 
and ])e Ferri&res is astonished to find himself 
unconKciously led away into a purely serious vein, 
and marvels at the clear perception the girl 
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evinces and at the justice of her opinions upon 
many subjects concerning which most young per- 
sons of her age, have never taken the trouble to 
think at all. De Ferrieres possesses the rare talent 
of being a good listener; with him argument never 
degenerates into harangue ; his aim is to interest 
and amuse, to be interested and amused in return ; 
he can even soar to the height of admitting that 
he is in the wrong ; as a rule he talks to others, 
not of himself, but of themselves, a sure stepping- 
stone to popularity, and he listens with as much 
(or more) deference to little Eeine, as if she were 
a full-fledged school-board luminary. 

i€ Mademoiselle/' he says to her one day half 
in jest, half in earnest ; " if I had been so for- 
tunate as to meet you sixteen— eighteen years 
ago, my destiny would perhaps have been 
different." 

" At that early period of my existence, I do 
not think I should have influenced your destiny 
materially, Vicomte." 

" But if it had pleased Providence to postpone 
my appearance on the scene a quarter of a century 
or so " 

" I should not have liked you half so well," 
interrupts Eeine laughing. 

c 2 
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" That is a great consolation to me — but permit 
me to say, Mademoiselle Eeine, that it is impos- 
sible to judge by the ruins, of the beauty of an 
edifice in its prime." 

" But I have just assured you I preferred the 
ruins, I delight in antiquities." 

" It is a terrible thing to feel oneself an anti- 
quity ; fpr few people are possessed of your 
reverent, archaeological spirit — to feel oneself 
last in the race where one used to be first !" 

" Twenty years hence you may begin to sing 
in this doleful strain, Vicomte; not an instant 
before." 

" An elderly Adonis is a pitiable object — with 
all your veneration for antiquities, you must 
admit that he is." 

"Adonis young or old, the 'curled darling/ 
and professional lady-killer type generally are 
contemptible in my eyes ; you have nothing in 
common with them." 

" Your sympathies are with the warlike heroes 
rather, with Achilles, with Perseus ; by the w^y, 
Mademoiselle, have you news of Perseus." 

" Yes ! I had a letter from him to-day." 

" Ah ! that accounts for the jubilant air, the 
gaiety, the good spirits ; he is well, I trust ?" 
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<c He does not say ; he seems discontented — he 
has not work enough to do — he wishes he had 
chosen some more active profession." 

" That I understand. At his age I suffered 
also, oh ! frequently indeed, from that feverish 
restlessness ; are you aware that all the best 
authorities agree, that there is nothing like the 
air of Cannes for the cure of this malady ; unless 
perhaps, a little later in the season, that of Baden- 
Baden ?" 

" I will tell bim what you advise — he will be 
very much gratified at the kind interest you take 
in his welfare — he says he has developed a longing 
to travel " 

" By the Continental Express. Victoria 8.20! 
Mademoiselle, let me tell you, that in these 
cases fatal results may follow if the patient is 
thwarted." 

" Vicomte if you will not be serious, I shall 
summon young Mr. Crutchley, who is gnawing 
his toothpick over there in that engaging manner, 
to the rescue ; he has been most attentive to me ; 
they say t he is possessed of a million ; it is an 
occasion no well-brought up young person should 
neglect; the chief occupation of the feminine 
contingent of the english colony here, con- 
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sists in hunting that fluffy, vacuous, youiig 
Croesus." 

" I neither fear him nor his million/' returns 
De Ferri&res complacently, "I know you will 
never desert me, — the venerable fossil in which 
you have the good taste to delight — for 
that modern Crutch-and-Toothpick innova- 
tion." 

" And it was only last night I was remarking 
to pere that with the exception of himself, you 
were the least vain man 1 had ever met ; who 
shall presume to read Janus-faced man?" cries 
Reine clasping her hands together with a mock 
air of consternation ; from which little pantomime 
the admiring young Crutchley concludes that De 
Ferri&res has made some most cutting remark, 
for which offence his valiant spirit burns to ad- 
minister instant chastisement. 

"You do me injustice — I am not vain — no 
merit of my own emboldens me to defy that 
dangerous young millionaire ; I am only diplo- 
matic ; I seek allies in those who might be my 
foes and hide my insignificant head behind the 
buckler of — Perseus." 

Heine's cheeks deepen from blush rose to car- 
nation, which signals of distress send the watchful 
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Crutchley 's admiration from temperata up to fever- 
heat at a bound. 

"Poor fellow I" she says, alluding not to the 
present, amorous Crutchley but to the absent 
Jasper, " it seems cruel that we should be en- 
joying the sunshine, while he is breathing that 
dreadful yellow fog." , 

"He no doubt suffers from the spleen like most 
of his countrymen." 

" What is the spleen ?" asks Eeine. " I have 
never met an Englishman who could explain 
what foreigners understand by that obscure 
malady." 

" The spleen, Mademoiselle, is that peculiar form 
of melancholia, which is engendered by the con- 
stant absorption of humid particles, the inhalation 
of soot, the consumption of animal food in excess, 
the study of the thirty-nine articles, the absence 
of the revivifying influence of the sun, and the 
persistent pursuit of what my friends the 
Yankees call the ' almighty dollar' or its equi- 
valent." 

" Why should the disease be peculiar to the 
English? Other nations have many of their 
weaknesses ; for instance the Germans are enor- 
mous eaters." 
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"But they have not the climate; it is the 
combination which is fatal ; I have known even 
my own lighthearted countrymen succumb after 
long residence and many Sundays in England," 
rejoins De Ferri&res with conviction. 

According to the best authorities in the small 
world of Cannes, the Vicomte and Heine wear 
the rosy chains of prospective matrimony ; the 
three Miss Pelters, who claim to be the belles of 
the english clique, and who are engaged with 
sisterly unanimity, yet severally, each on her own 
account, in the laudable pursuit of young Crutch- 
ley's coveted million — have been heard to declare 
that Eeine on her arrival, set her cap determinedly 
at this besieged but invulnerable youthful Croesus, 
and failing utterly in that mystic, feminine 
manoeuvre, fell back in despair upon the elderly 
Vicomte. A real english millionaire, even though 
his grandeur rest, as in Crutchley's case, upon 
the prosaic foundation of the patent crinoline 
wire, in which the gentler sex, elected to encase 
itself twenty years ago, is preferable to a beggarly 
french Viscount any day, and the three Miss 
Pelters rejoice exceedingly over Keine's supposed 
discomfiture, while they redouble their attentions 
to the unimpressionable object of their persecutions. 
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Lady Martello, who is sojourning at Cannes 
for a short period, previous to her yearly pil- 
grimage to Monte Carlo, stares at Eeine with her 
great bold eyes, through her glasses, and says in 
a loud voice to her fellow-sinner old Madame de 
Carnac, who is bent upon the same godly errand, 
" Why that is the girl who was in Eome last 
year with some baronet dangling after her — some 
queer story connected with it, I forget exactly 
what ; two months ago I saw her constantly in 
Paris with a good-looking englishman always in 
attendance." 

* My friend Challoner — the father of the young 
lady in question — is a remarkably good-looking 
man," says De Ferrieres, who happens to be 
within ear-shot, looking politely disgusted, while 
the Miss Pelters mark their appreciation of the 
situation, by a series of giggles, nudges, and 
other evidences of good breeding, for the attain- 
ment of which their misguided papa, has disbursed 
several hundreds of pounds sterling, annually, to 
the fortunate proprietor of some fashionable " Col- 
lege of Unreason." 

" Tour friend Mr. Challoner is remarkably well 
preserved, if he has a daughter as old as that 
young lady/' returns her ladyship^" the man I 
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speak of could not liave been eight and twenty ; 
a tall, dark, exceedingly well-looking, stiff and 
starched Englishman." 

" Ah ! yes — Challoner's adopted son. I re- 
member he was in Paris with them," says De 
Perrieres indifferently. 

" You can perhaps tell me all about that little 
affair with the baronet, Vicointe," continues Lady 
Martello not in the least disconcerted by De 
Ferrieres' chilliness; "did he not runaway two days 
before the v/edding — or something of that sort?" 

"Your ladyship's information is correct in 
every particular," returns De Ferri&res bowing, 
" two days before that fixed for the wedding, he 
ran away — very effectually — to that place from 
which no traveller returns ; he fell while skating 
and was killed instantaneously." 

" Is that all ? Ah ! yes now I remember to 
have heard of it; it was someone else who ran 
away ; well ! in any case it must have been a 
terrible blow, for I know he — I wish I could 
think of his name — he had at least £60,000 a 
year ;" which information may be regarded as 
comparatively accurate, seeing that Sir Angus 
really had been the fortunate possessor of quite 
half that sum. 
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" How awfully funny having all your trousseau, 
wedding-dress, wreath and all that ready and 
then not wanting any of them; and all your 
presents, you know ; how quite too awfully fearful 
to have to send them all back again," cries the 
fair Pelter prima, who numbers thirty-five sum- 
mers all told, and who is well qualified to sym- 
pathize in the dilemma she deplores, seeing that 
she has been placed in a similar predicament on 
three several occasions. 

" Mesdemoiselles, I do not pretend to speak, 
or even to understand perfectly idiomatic English; 
but it would never occur to me that there could 
be anything 'funny' — droll, is it not — odd — - 
curious ? — in the story I have told you ; or in 
the situation you have so graphically described," 
De Ferrieres says severely, but with perfect polite- 
ness, and taking off his hat he joins Reine and 
her father whom he espies at some distance. 

" They say the Vicomte de Ferrieres is engaged 
to Miss Challoner," remarks one of the Miss 
Pelters confidentially. 

" Pooh ;" says her Ladyship, disdainfully, 
" the idea of his being engaged to anybody ; he 
will never marry ; everyone knows his story, — 
except of course little innocents like you/' she 
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adds with an irresistible, feminine stab to the 
three mature virgins surrounding her ; whereat 
Madame de Carnac wags her wicked old head 
delightedly. 

(There is indeed a wealth of incident, a warmth 
of colour, an endless variety, in our biographies, 
as sketched by the familiar hand of friendship, — 
notably of female friendship — in which the 
monotonous, commonplace original, is singularly 
deficient.) 

Treherne meanwhile, does not find that a tem- 
porary sojourn in Eden, has predisposed his mind 
to steady work, or the satisfactory disentangle- 
ment of legal difficulties ; the gloom is all the 
more gloomy for the transient brightness, the 
hlank solitude the more unendurable, with the 
haunting recollection of the " guardian angel's" 
Bhy, questioning eyes, looking wistfully into his. 

He has no blue skies, no sunny out-door life, 
fco De Ferri&res to cheer him, and exorcise the 
blue devils which seem to have taken up their 
residence permanently with him in those dreary 
rooms ; outside, the March winds blow fiercely, 
clouds of dust whirl along the dull, grey streets ; 
the misguided buds which appear here and there, 
on the black, sooty trees in the squares and 
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gardens, get their heads nipped off for their pains> 
and die a premature violent" death ; the little 
birds sit shivering under the eaves, their feathers 
ruffled the wrong way ; all nature has a shrivelled 
up, woe-begone, out-at-elbows look ; the blue- 
nosed inhabitants hurry pinched and starved 
about their business and home to their warm 
firesides if they are fortunate enough to possess 
one ; catarrh, influenza, and bronchitis infest the 
air, and the doctors and undertakers are doing a 
roaring trade. 

Treherne does what work comes in his way, 
and wishes with all his heart that he were a 
soldier on the march, a sailor before the mast, 
or a labourer at fourteen shillings a week, or 
anything that would compel him to severe 
bodily exertion and consequent partial forget - 
fulness : beyond this his arid existence is re- 
markable for nothing, but the consumption of 
a large amount of tobacco, varied by tolerably 
frequent oases, in the shape of letters from 
Heine. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Es ist der er?te Mai, der lumpigste Laden8cliwengel hat hente 

das Recht sentimental zn werden. 

Heine. 

The lovely town was white with apple-blooms. 

Longfellow* 

It is the middle of April when Eeine bids her 
obedient parent strike his tent, and transport his 
modest household gods to Baden-Baden. 

The ubiquitous Jules is once again dispatched 
with instructions to select a lilliputian domi- 
cile in a picturesque locality, which at the 
desire of the small commanding officer is to be 
retained for the entire summer season. 

Eeine's brain is busy with deep Machiavellian 
schemes concerning this expedition; she has 
chosen Baden, because in the first place she loves 
it (as who must not ?) for its own beauties ; further 
because it possesses happy associations for her in 
connection with a long vacation spent there in 
Treherne's college days ; and lastly she is glad 
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to escape from the annual pilgrimage to Italy, 
after which her father's heart yearns, because 
for some inscrutable reason, entirely independent 
of geographical considerations, that country 
appears so mucli more inaccessible with regard to 
London, than it ever seemed to her before. This 
little strategist has furthermore decided that the 
bracing air of the Black Forest is necessary to 
the hard- worked barrister ; but although some 
weeks have elapsed since first she submitted 
her proposition to Treherne, and notwith- 
standing that she has urged its feasibility in 
every succeeding letter, with redoubled energy, 
much underlining, and many postscripts, she has 
hitherto failed to extract any affirmative promise 
in return. 

Jules is much perturbed in spirit concerning 
this descent into the enemy's country; he cherishes 
a deadly hatred, mingled with a sublime contempt 
for the " sacres Allemands" and all that pertains 
unto them ; besides, Baden means dangerous 
proximity to his affectionate but illiterate consort, 
and he has not forgotten a certain terrible threat 
of Mademoiselle's concerning the importation of 
this discordant element into the Challonerian 
menage. 
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He receives his instructions with his usual 
deferential air of respectful interest, and having 
duly noted down all particulars, turns valiantly 
to Eeine, determining like a truly great man, to 
face the worst at once. 

"Will Mademoiselle perhaps desire that I 
should charge myself to find a servant of any 
sort — a good cook enjin, if I should hear of 
one." 

" Thank you Jules, I think I will leave that 
until I arrive myself," replies Eeine, so that he 
is fain to depart with his heart still torn by 
doubts concerning Mademoiselle's ultimate in- 
tentions. 

" I mean to have Ther&se as cook pere ; it will 
be such a pleasant surprise for Jules;" she 
observes confidentially to her parent, when the 
victim of her conspiracy is well out of hearing. 

" Very much so — it will never answer cherie-^ 
dissension and discord will be rampant ; tbey will 
throw all the pots and pans at each other's heads 
' — imagine my bill for damages — some fine morn- 
ing you will descend to find Ther&se beaten into 
a jelly, Jules moralizing 6ver her senseless, 
mangled body, and the polizei in possession of 
the premises; Jules will expiate his momentary 
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hastiness upon the guillotine, and the blood of 
both will be upon your head." 

" Oh ! no pere" says Eeine confidently, shak- 
ing her wise head, " I have heard you say a 
hundred times, that battering your wife into a 
jelly is an english patent — Jules detests every- 
thing english — even if he did extinguish poor 
Therese in a fit of irritation he would suffer no 
inconvenience beyond a temporary seclusion, 
since wife-murder is always attended by extenu- 
ating circumstances in the eyes of all civilized 
nations ; Ther&se shall come, and I mean to 
transform Jules into a model Benedict." 

De Ferri&res has departed on one of his little 
expeditions to some outlandish place, innocent of 
rail and steam; perhaps his restless soul has 
tired of the dolcefar niente, perhaps the proximity 
of a certain little daughter of Eve threatens to 
ruffle the peaceful serenity of his middle-age and 
he seeks timely refuge in flight ; in any case he 
is gone, with the promise to rejoin the Challoners 
at Baden in the summer. 

It is spring when Eeine arrives in Baden, and 
her young soul rejoices ; not that inclement 
legacy of winter, with east wind, grey skies, and 
a niggardly sprinkling of nipped leaves and blos- 
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soms, which we call spring, hut Bunny, balmy, 
verdant many-voiced spring; — such as inspired 
Mendelssohn and Heine to sweet song — the 
worthy messenger of glorious summer. 

The gardens in this small earthly paradise, 
which indeed is one large garden, are bowers of 
fragrant lilac, hawthorn, and long tasselled labur- 
num — golden-rain it is called by Heine's country- 
men; among the rich foliage, pretty villas and 
ch&lets nestle, with gay green balconies, over- 
grown with starry clematis and festoons of 
westeria, and latticed casements framed in bud- 
ding roses. 

Along the sunny slopes young vine-tendrils 
cling, where in autumn rich clusters of purple 
grapes will hang ; in the lovely fertile valley, 
shadowed by the distant Vosges, smooth, green 
maize-ribbons and feathery flax wave in the 
breeze and through the rich meadows tinted blue 
and gold, with forget-me-nots and gaudy butter- 
cups, little streams dance merrily, carrying their 
humble tribute to hoary Father Rhine ; some- 
where up near Heaven's gate the skylark sings 
blithely, the immortal busy -bee hums a drowsy 
accompaniment, and the grass-hoppers, playing in 
the fresh young grass, pipe their shrill little lay- 
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White cottages with warm thatched roofs peep 
out between the masses of pink apple blossoms 
and white pear; the meek-eyed pretty cows and 
stalwart oxen, yoked in primitive wooden waggons, 
plod patiently through the fields or toil along the 
white dusty roads ; in the meadows gaunt, long- 
legged storks are busy foraging for provender, 
which, flapping their great wings, they carry off 
to their little ones, securely housed in some tall 
neighbouring tower or chimney. 

Stately dark pines, touched with tenderest 
green, clothe the hills from base to summit, 
watching like sentinels over the ruined castle's 
stout, grey walls ; in the woods amber buds begin 
to burst, and baby leaves uncurl on giant oak 
branches, side by side with fragile silver birches, 
and leafy elms and beeches already in full foliage; 
in the shady hollows myriads of lily-bells hidden 
among broad leaves tremble on slender stalks and 
the Waldmeister makes patches of vivid green on 
the carpet of dark, soft moss. 

High on the hills the snow still lies thinly, but 
lower down the ice chain has long since burst, 
and the little river fed by mountain streams 
tumbles over its bed of glistening stones, making 
deep, cool pools for shy red-flecked trout, as it 
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rushes between ivy-grown banks, past sloping 
gardens and under rustic, verdure-covered bridges, 
from which long delicate tendrils of Virginia 
creeper droop, kissing the tiny wavelets thirstily 
as they hurry along. 

Among the woven boughs of the Allee the birds 
sing joyously, and bright- winged butterflies flut- 
tering over the sunny gardens, hover above clusters 
of soft creamy azaleas, and sail away through the 
clear, blue atmosphere, like itinerant blossoms 
that have taken wing. 

The shops are open on the Promenade where 
one may look at lovely things and buy them too, 
. if one be so disposed, for treble their value ; 
groups of idlers lounge about, or sit at the little 
tables under the chestnut trees, flirting, criticiz- 
ing, scandal-mongering and breaking the ninth 
commandment pleasantly, while Herr Kcenne- 
mann's Band under the Kiosk discourses music ; 

That gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tired eye-lids upon tired eyes, 
Or petals from blown roses on the grass, 

three times a day for the modest sum of £1 ster- 
ling per head per annum, inclusive of admission 
to sundry reunions, winter concerts, etc. Think 
of this and " crevez" with envy, ye musical 
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Britons, who can never hear a note worth hearing 
in your own country under seven and sixpence, at 
the most moderate computation — who are com- 
pelled to endure the agonies of u swallow-tails/' 
war-paint, bare heads and necks, and to run the 
gauntlet of bronchitis and a host of pulmonary 
spectres, before you can hear Lohengrin, badly 
given, in a language with which the music has 
no affinity, for the small charge of one guinea X 

In Baden-Baden the proverbial early bird, in 
addition to the guaranteed worm, can if he be so 
minded, surfeit his soul with sweet music ; at the 
early hour of seven a.m. dulcet strains greet the 
ear of the sluggard, and forbidding him to 
" slumber again," warn him that the sun-god is 
already abroad, and trees, flowers, birds, streams, 
insects and Herr Kcennemann's excellent band, 
uniting in a hymn of praise to his glorious 
Majesty. 

Jules, with his habitual discrimination has 
discovered exactly what is required in the way of 
a habitation for his master and young mistress ; 
he has selected a diminutive cottage near the 
end of the Lichtenthaler Jllee, with a pretty 
garden sloping down to the stream, a miniature 
lawn, overshadowed by a beautiful catalpa tree, 
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and an arbour interwoven with creepers and 
many-shaded roses ; a little bridge leads across 
the river under the great arched elms where 
delicious shade is to be found on the hottest day 
in summer. 

Reine has carried her point and the homely 
Ther&se and the little Jules are both installed in 
the new quarters ; the former as chef -de-cuisine, or 
whatever the correct feminine equivalent for that 
all-important office may be : Jules senior still 
feels himself much aggrieved, and confides to bis 
master's sympathetic ear, that cette personne as 
he designates his better half, paralyses his ener- 
gies by her stupidity, her ignorance, her want of 
savoir /aire, mais enftn, Mademoiselle has willed 
it, and when Mademoiselle wills something— -par- 
bleu! — words fail him wherewith to express his 
estimate of Reine's firmness and strength of 
character ; he substitutes a characteristic shrug 
of his square shoulders. 

" Your wife, Jules, is an altogether exceptional 
person, if you would look upon her in the proper 
light," his master says consolingly ; " she is ab- 
solutely what she pretends to be — a perfect cook ; 
— now of how many people can one say that they 
resemble in the remotest degree what they pretend 
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to be ? not of one in a hundred ! It follows that 
your wife is a remarkable woman : that Bisque 
she made yesterday was simply perfection, her 
sole a la Normande is something to dream of — her 
vol-au-vent a la financiere — well, even in these 
days of airy finance, could anything be more 
zephyr-like, more suggestively evanescent than her 
culinary effort in that line ? Be thankful you 
have a wife with one talent — too many as a rule 
do not conduce to conjugal harmony — there are 
many philosophers worse off than yourself." 

" Monsieur, I have often remarked that others 
are better able to appreciate our wives than we 
are ourselves — Cette personne as you say, makes 
the kitchen excessively well; but do you sup- 
pose she is an original genius — not at all ; it is 
I who taught her ; when I married her she was a 
cook — nothing more ; the poetry, the refine- 
ment, the philosophy of the art — she learnt 
from me." 

" Ah ! my friend, that is a very common delu- 
sion in married life !" 

" But I assure Monsieur, that my wife is of 
an ignorance, not to be believed; she cannot 
speak ten words of her own tongue without ten 
mistakes." 
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" ' Qu'importe qu'elle manque am lois de Vangelas 
Pourvu qua la cuisine elle ne manque pas. 1 
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returns his master laughing. 

Meanwhile the despised Ther&se with her little 
" Chules," is as happy as the day is long in her 
trim neat kitchen among her bright copper pans, 
in which her jocund, good-natured face is reflected 
as in a looking-glass ; for Eeine, she entertains 
a species of adoration ; for has she not fulfilled 
the dream of the simple woman's life, to take 
service with her adored and superior Jules, and 
so end those long unhappy separations ? And 
then how good of Mademoiselle to tolerate the 
little Jules, instead of requiring her to put him 
out to die gently and unobtrusively in some 
remote corner of her native province — ah ! but 
the dear Mademoiselle is an angel, albeit a 
heretic, which is to be regretted — but still an 
angel, remarks grateful Therese to her lordly 
" Chules" (with a breadth of liberality unattained 
by many of her betters), and the Bon Dieu, the 
Holy Virgin, and several well-authenticated 
saints will extend to her without doubt their 
gracious protection. 

Monsieur Galette's speaking countenance is a 
study as he contemplates his spouse, who it must 
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be admitted is not of classical dimensions, depart- 
ing to early market, in a flowing costume adapted 
to the exigencies of her figure, her heajl uncovered, 
and her feet encased in a pair of carpet slippers, 
to which the most sensitive corn could not take 
exception ; on her arm she carries a voluminous 
brown basket, which returns bursting with spoil. 

From the open kitchen window her proud pro- 
prietor sees her set forth ; at the bridge she turns, 
and like " Elaine" standing in the " dewy light," 
waves a last adieu, while poor Lancelot in his 
shirt sleeves falls to blacking his master's boots 
vigorously with an impatient sigh. 

Later, when Therfese has completed her pur- 
chases and her gossip in the market (for both of 
which time is required), Jules is serving coffee in 
the arbour, as she reappears, hot, smiling, rubi- 
cund and heavily laden, coming across the 
bridge ; cool, crisp lettuces, golden yellow butter* 
opal-shelled eggs, fill the great brown basket ; at 
one end hangs the melancholy head of a martyred 
chicken, nerveless, with glazed eyes, while its 
corpse reposes upon a rosy bed of blushing 
tomatoes. 

"Bon jour, Monsieur — Mam'&elle" she cries 
in her cheery, but it must be owned not too 
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dulcet voice ; " see, Mam'selle, what lovely butter, 
what eggs, what salad — see then, Chules, my 
friend, quel choli doulet" 

" Un doulet jarmant, in effect," returns Chal- 
* loner gravely, while Jules mentally condemns 
the innocent bird to regions in which it would 
require little subsequent cooking, and Ther&se 
waddles off serenely towards the house, uncon- 
scious of his sufferings. 

" If only my parents had bestowed upon me 
any other name !" he cries dolefully. " Chules ! 
boulet! I ask you a little, Mademoiselle, is there 
one of God's creatures who would submit to be 
called doulet if it could speak ? Monsieur, I 
pray you to remark that walk," continues Mon- 
sieur Galette piteously, pausing, coffee-pot in 
hand, to point to the substantial, retreating 
figure ; " it is the walk of a duck, of a cow ; 
Mademoiselle knows that at the unhappy time 
of my marriage, this person was, if not good- 
looking at least quite presentable ; she did not 
resemble an ambulating hay -stack ; I give you 
my word that I feel sometimes as if I had com- 
mitted bigamy — complaint however is useless; 
when a man has been imbecile enough to make 
a mesalliance, parbleu ! he is a lost man." 
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" Remember my warnings, Jules, when the 
first symptoms of lunacy appeared/' says his 
master cheerfully. " You turned a deaf ear to 
my counsels — you had all you could wish for, and 
yet you were not happy/' 

"And now I have so much more than ever I 
wished for, and still I am not happy" ; returns 
Jules dolefully, as he skilfully pours a frothing 
cascade of boiling milk into the black coffee. 

" Monsieur was not the only person, whose 
warnings I neglected ; I had a friend, a man who 
has travelled, who knows most things, un Uomme 
d'esprit enfin " (Jules' manner modestly implies, 
• like myself) ; " when I confided to him the 
imbecility I contemplated, he said gravely, 
'Galette, my friend, think twice, think many 
times before you do this foolishness ; you are 
not of those stupid natures who content them- 
selves with whatever happens to be under their 
nose ; do you know why / am a bachelor, I, to 
whom, as you well know, the fair sex is not indif- 
ferent? Listen a little, mon brave ; whenever I 
have seen a young person who seemed to be 
desirable — before I committed myself in the 
smallest degree, what did I do? I studied the 
mother. I said to myself, as the mother is now, 
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so assuredly will your adored one be twenty — 
thirty years hence ; before these reflections had 
time to cool I hurried to the railway station, 
and — I have been preserved ; Mademoiselle, my 
friend is right, for this person's mother — pouff — " 
here Jules describes a comprehensive semi- 
circle with his arms — "it is not to be be- 
lieved." 

But it is on Sunday that Jules' cup of domestic 
woe is filled to overflowing, when his Therfese 
insists upon walking out in state, with him and 
little " Chules ;'' her wishes would probably 
remain unfulfilled were she not supported in her 
exactions by Heine, whose most unreasonable 
caprices have, from her infancy upwards, appeared 
• to Jules in the light of commands ; it is in vain 
he pleads press of time — that he is indeed too 
occupied — Eeine disposes of his objections with 
a snap of her small fingers and is as obdurate as 
people usually are, when demonstrating the path 
of duty to others ; there is nothing for it but to 
yield with what grace he may, to the orders of 
the commanding officer and sally forth with 
little "Chules" chattering at his side, and Madame 
Galette in a costume compared with which 
Joseph's historical paletot was a sober, almost 
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quakerish garment, clinging limpet-like to his 
unwilling arm. 

On these occasions the gallant Jules becomes 
suddenly enamoured of sylvan solitudes, and 
leads his partner through deep forests or flowery 
meadows, where little " Chules" can pluck 
bunches of fragrant Waldmeister or gather 
nosegays of forget-me-nots for his dear Mam'selle, 
and where the critical eye of man is less likely 
to rest upon the unsymmetrical partner of his 
choice; they walk up to the old Castle, or 
through the woods to the Jagdhau%> where 
the corpulent Therese avails herself gladly of a 
friendly bench, while her mercurial husband and 
his son and heir, chase and slaughter the buzzing 
MuikdferB, or capture a stray butterfly or two ; 
later, Jules regales his little family with coffee 
and cake and orders a bottle of cheap wine for 
his own drinking, for Monsieur Galette though 
possessed, like the immortal Mrs. Gilpin of a 
frugal mind, is a man of refined taste, and turns 
up his illiberal, gallic nose at the beer-drinking 
propensities of those " sacres allemands" 

Returning one evening from a family excursion 
of this description, Jules remarks to his young 
mistress, with a queer twinkle in his black eyes, 
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that he is at last convinced of Mademoiselle's 
wisdom in transplanting his Ther&se to Baden. 

" Yes, Mademoiselle will be pleased I am sure 
to hear that I am quite reconciled to the arrange* 
ment she was so good as to make ; here, among 
these deplorable Germans my wife has almost 
the air graceful ; she will remain six months if 
Mademoiselle will, and that will last a long time ! 
When we return to Paris, she will be content to 
return to her village — for imagine, Therfese in 
Paris — the idea is too ridiculous — but here where 
all the women are as fat and shapeless, as, as — • 
my mother-in-law," he adds hesitating for a 
moment, in search of an appropriate simile, 
u this person really appears quite passable/' 

" I am afraid yours is only half a conversion, 
Jules, at present ; but we shall see what time will 
bring forth — I dare say before six months are 
over you will have degenerated into the meekest, 
most-henpecked husband on this side of the 
Khine," Eeine answers, laughing and stooping to 
kiss little " Clmles* " bright, swarthy face, behind 
a great bunch of wild-flowers he presents to her 
shyly. 

" Mademoiselle would not wish to see me 
reduced to that feeble condition/' says Jules, 
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grinning and showing his white teeth. •' Come, 
my son, wish Mademoiselle the good-night — it is 
thy bed-time, and thou art tired — is it not, mon 
petit homme ?" 

These are happy days for Reine, although 
Treherne is absent, and De Ferrieres away on his 
travels ; but she has her father, the lovely forests, 
the beautiful hills, the glorious summer weather ; 
she is content; she has, moreover, youth and 
hope, and having them is rich ; though she can 
picture to herself a comparative degree of happi- 
ness perhaps, in which De Ferrieres plays no in- 
significant part, strictly within the confines of 
pure friendship, and a superlative degree, in which 
Treherne wanders at her side through those dark, 
shadowy pine woods. 

She is up with the lark, and out with Coquin 
and little " Chules" in the sunny meadows, while 
her idle parent slumbers still; through the hot 
noon she sits under the catalpa-tree, with Heine's 
song-book open on her lap, listening to the music 
of the running stream ; lifting her eyes dreamily, 
the scene seems to her the embodiment of his 
sweetest singing. 

In the cool evenings her father and she, with 
the attentive Coquin in close attendance, wander 
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into the cool delicious woods, past the Greek 
Chapel, with its gilt roof deepened to crimson 
by the setting sun, through the groves of 
stately pines, at whose side one feels such a 
despicable human atom, up, ever mounting by 
circuitous paths, to the Jagdham, where they 
rest and partake of a cup of coffee, or, start not ! 
romantic reader ! the homely beer, for Challoner 
does not despise that refreshing beverage as does 
the refined and prejudiced Jules — even Eeine 
has been known on more than one occasion to 
succumb to the prevailing weakness. 

From the summit of the hill a grand panorama 
stretches away to the blue Vosges on the horizon ; 
Strasburg's stately cathedral is just visible, misty 
in the dim distance ; Speyer more near ; the Black 
Forest clothes the hills, and the Ehine winds 
glistening through the plain. The golden sun is 
catching, Dor6-wise, at the straight pine stems, as 
Challoner and his little girl walk homewards hand 
in hand ; the nightingales are singing, the other 
well-behaved little birds are gone to bed ; Eeine 
carries a large bunch of lilies in her hand, her hat 
is garlanded with wild rose or honeysuckle; as 
they leave the wood to cross the meadow, the air 
is perfumed with the scent of lilac, the path is 
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pink and white with petals of fallen blossom from 
the hawthorns ; behind the old Castle, a solitary 
star keeps watch in the clear, blue heavens. 

Returning from one of these evening rambles, 
Eeine pauses just below the Greek Chapel ; the 
pretty town nestles among its trees and gardens ; 
lights are beginning to twinkle in the windows 
and along the Promenade, from whence sweet 
strains proceed; the mountains loom shadowy 
against the star-studded sky, the little stream 
dances along between its verdant banks. 

" Is it not lovely, pere, so calm and peaceful ?" 
she says softly, for indeed she is in a chronic 
condition of gentle ecstasy concerning Baden and 
its varied beauties. 

•' It is a pretty little place ; but if you had 
known it in its palmy days, before a paternal 
government purged the Fatherland of gaming 
tables, you would scarcely recognize it now, in 
this quiet harmless spot, where Mrs. Grundy 
may bring her fledglings with impunity for 
change of air and scene/' 

" 1 don't think those were its palmy days ; it 
was sacrilege to set up gaming-tables in this 
paradise." 

" If there had been no tables there would have 
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been no paradise, oh ! short-sighted child ; Baden 
owes all its prosperity to the attraction that re- 
prehensible pastime possesses for peccant human 
nature ; the serpent played a prominent part in 
this paradise, I am afraid, as he did in the 
original. 

" Spring has never seemed to me so beautiful 
as it does this year," Heine says, as they 
descend, and, eschewing the attractions of the 
Promenade, turn into the sombre Jllee, where 
the fountain throws its white spray up among 
the overhanging branches, and looks ghostly in 
the gathering twilight. 

" C/ierie, can you recommend me a lawyer ?" 
asks her father irrelevantly, ignoring her spring- 
evoked enthusiasm, " I am in want of a legal 
opinion." 

" About what, pere? she queries rather ner- 
vously as indistinct visions of debts and difficul- 
ties float hazily before her watchful mind's eye. 

" About something neither you nor I is likely 
to understand — business ; Hinton — ray cousin, 
you know, who will have Girton, bad luck to him 
and the inventors of tail-male — has written me a 
letter, in which he delicately suggests that the 
place is going to wrack and ruin and will not be 
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much worth having, unless I am gathered pretty 
quickly to my fathers ; he has plenty of money 
and he has moreover a son : it has occurred to 
his practical mind, that a bankrupt Dives with 
the rent-roll of Lazarus cuts rather a sorry figure ; 
so far as I understand his long-winded epistle, he 
proposes to pension and compensate Lazarus, on 
his consenting to a cession of his paternal acres ; 
to instal himself at once at GHrton and rescue the 
old place from the decay which is imminent — the 
plan seems to me to have much to recommend it, 
but I have no intention of playing the fly to 
Master Hinton's spider, unless a harder head 
than mine assures me that it would be for my 
ultimate benefit to permit myself to be de- 
voured." 

" I never can understand, pere, how it is that 
we are not rich ; what is the use of a great estate 
like Girton without enough to keep it up 
upon ?" 

"No use at all, and that is just the point 
which seems to have struck Hinton — my poverty, 
or comparative poverty is easily accounted for by 
the fact that your grandfather and great-grand- 
father were gentlemen of exceedingly expensive 
tastes and lively dispositions ; they enjoyed 
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themselves while they could, and obeyed the 
biblical mandate to take no tnought for the 
morrow to the letter ; I am a signal example of 
the sins of the fathers being visited upon the 
unoffending offspring, and that portion only of 
my patrimony with which they could not inter- 
fere, descended to me intact; I could not live at 
Girton if I would, except perhaps in the style 
and state of the Master of Eavenswood with one 
faithful retainer, and I am not likely to find a 
philanthropic individual who would allow me 
£30,000 a year, which would be my price for 
living in England all the year round ! Indeed I 
have no vocation for the role of county magnate ; 
since I lost your mother, c/ierie, and with her the 
chance of a son to inherit, Girton has possessed 
little interest for me." 

" Ah ! pere, if only I had been a boy !" sighs 
Eeine apologetically. 

Challoner's genial laugh rings out on the clear 
night air ; he puts his arm round the subject of 
this terrible disappointment as they walk along 
the dark deserted Allee. 

" A boy ! I would not exchange my cherie for 
fifty harum-scarum boys ; what should I want 
with a boy ? What is the use of a great rambling 
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estate to a pauper with nothing a year ? He is 
like the Polish nobles with their costly furs and 
no shirt underneath/' 

" If only you had plenty of money you might 
marry again: a stepmother I own would be a 
little trying, but still " 

Her father laughs as heartily as before. 

" If I had intended to commit that imbecility 
I should not have waited all these years ; if any- 
thing could have driven me to it, it would have 
been the amiable desire to disappoint Hinton ; I 
can't help laughing in his face every time I meet 
him, when he inquires so tenderly after my 
health, and while he wrings my hand, scans me 
narrowly in search of promising grey hairs, 
crow's-feet, or other symptoms of premature 
decay, and then quite crestfallen leaves me, con- 
vinced that I am good for another twenty years 
at least ; but no ! his inheritance is safe so far 
as I am concerned — I can understand a man who 
has been unhappy in his first marriage, marrying 
again, in the hope of better luck, but I cannot 
understand a man who has drawn one prize run- 
ning the risk of a blank." 

" And what are you going to say to cousin 
Hinton ?" Reine asks as they halt on the little 
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bridge and watch the ripples breaking against 
the low banks, 

" That brings me back to my original question 
to which by the way you gave me no answer ; 
can you recommend me an able, shrewd, long- 
headed lawyer? A barrister who entertains a 
personal regard for me, and would therefore have 
my interests at heart would answer the purpose ; 
do you know such an one ? If so, can your fertile 
brain devise any means, by which we might in- 
duce him to abandon pro. tern, a large and 
lucrative practice, and come over here to give me 

the benefit of his counsel — as for his fee that 

shall be your affair, Mademoiselle. ,, 

"I only know Jasper," she says softly, and 
turns away to pluck a rosebud from a long 
tendril, which, drooping from the bridge sways 
gently above the babbling water ; with it she 
decorates her father's button-hole while her 
hat hides her conscious, blushing face. 

" How odd !" says Challoner, " I thought of 
him too — could he leave, do you think, just now ? 
Will you write and ask him, and don't forget to 
mention that the question of remuneration rests 
entirely with you." 

"Yqu ridiculous old pere ; I will write to- 
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night ; but it would be ever so much more busi- 
ness-like if you wrote yourself." 

" Of course ; he would also be so much more 
likely to come at my invitation." 

" Naturally." 

" But I never could be business-like and I am 
too old to reform ; so write, Reine, like a good 
child, and, seriously, tell him that I am in a 
dilemma, and that without his clear head to assist 
me, I shall inevitably be annihilated by Hinton's 
aggressive practicality." 

Eeine obediently fulfils the wish of her parent, 
and dispatches her epistle duly, in time for the 
morning mail ; three days later she is up with the 
sun, and on the watch for the postman, long before 
that functionary, according to the rules and regu- 
lations of the Konigliche, KaiserlicJte, deutscke 
Bete fo- Post, can possibly have started on his 
rounds; she trips down the garden, over the 
bridge, along the Attee by the side of the stream; 
as she goes she sings in chorus with the birds 
in the green bower overhead; her white dress 
floats softly round her, at this early hour, her 
hair has not passed through the artistic fingers 
of Mademoiselle CcSlestine, it is loosened and 
fanned by the sweet west wind ; her hat 
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hangs over her arm, and Coquin who does not 
share his mistress' absorbing interest in the 
postman's advent, and who is not yet thoroughly 
awake, trudges more soberly than usual in the 
wake of the prettiest little pair of slippers that 
ever modern Cinderella wore. 

At the corner, opposite the Hotel d? Angleterre> 
she sits down under the chestnut tree to wait ; 
it is so early that the band on the Promenade has 
not yet begun to play ; she laughs a little to her- 
self at her own impatience, and decides that she 
has ample time to walk over to the tiny Swiss 
chfilet, close to the TrinMalle, to drink a glass 
of warm new milk ; the pretty, gentle cows and 
silky white goats are standing patiently in their 
stalls; a gentleman gorgeous in red waistcoat 
and bright silver buttons appears and bids a little 
blue-eyed, long-haired ' Madele bring a glass 
of frothy, delicious milk for the Fraulein, who 
swallows it with evident satisfaction, and drop- 
ping a whole 50 pfennig piece recklessly into 
the small maiden's hand, departs with a smile at 
her astonished, merry, brown face, without wait- 
ing for the change. 

Up the steps of the TrinMalle, gentle dyspep- 
tics blessed with much faith, are crawling to drink 
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the inoffensive waters ; on the Promenade, plenty 
of energetic Teutons and a good sprinkling of 
uncompromising early-rising Britons, bent upon 
making the most of their sojourn in the Father- 
land, are already abroad waiting to hear the band 
play. As Reine returns to her post of observa- 
tion underneath the chestnut tree, it strikes up 
the Bridal March in Lohengrin ; the sound 
reaches her on the pure transparent air— trium- 
phant, melodious ; she fancies she sees poor in- 
quisitive Elsa's train, marching in dignified 
procession, to those glorious strains, and Lohen- 
grin the long-expected figure of the postman, 

turning the corner at this moment, recalls her 
momentarily truant thoughts, to her own Lohen- 
grin — her own true knight — will he, failing, in 
these practical days, the muscular and devoted 
swan, hurry over the seas to her as fast as steam 
and rail can bring him, or will he communicate 
with his absent Elsa by the unsatisfactory expe- 
dient of the international post ? 

She goes forward to meet the man who touches 
his cap with a cheery " Tag Fraidein." " Have 
you perhaps letters for me — yes ?" she asks in 
her pretty german, in answer to which query the 
man grins sympathetically, for it is not the first 
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time he has delivered missives directed in a 
bold, manly hand, to this white-robed, fair-haired 
Englanderin. 

" I will see/' he says, and searches in his bag, 
from which he extracts a letter bearing the London 
postmark. 

" So Frdulein — adje" he says good-huraouredly 
and departs. 

Reine opens her letter— colours — looks vexed, 
and runs off in the direction of home ; Lohengrin 
is perverse ; he cannot or will not come ; the birds 
are not singing half so sweetly now ; the Bridal 
Chorus is finished, the band is playing a waltz 
of Strauss' — surely all the instruments are out of 
tune; and that little stream, there is nothing 
romantic about it at all, it is quite an ordinary 
every-day brook and a mendacious one too, for 
has it not been singing for two whole days in- 
cessantly, " he will come — he will come" — and 
he is not coming at all after all ! • 

Challoiier s toilette is progressing under the 
superintendence of the all-accomplished Jules, as 
Reine knocks at his door, and being bidden to 
enter, beholds one side of her parent's face a 
beautiful " harmony" in creamy lather and flesh 
tints ; his patrician nose is held captive between 
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Jules' fat thumb and forefinger, while that clever 
artist with fine bold strokes, deftly reduces his 
master's distorted visage to the smoothness of 
ivory. 

" Pere, good morning ; I cannot kiss you while 
that snowy landscape adorns your cheek ; I have 
had a letter and he will not come ;" says Heine 
somewhat obscurely, sinking dejectedly into a 
chair. 

If it be possible for the triumph of creation, 
godlike man to look ridiculous, surely that point 
is most nearly attained, when, in obedience to a 
tyrannical custom, undreamt of by his happy 
arborescent ancestor, he is in the act of submit- 
ting to the removal of superfluous hair, from his 
Jovian countenance. 

" Who will not come?" asks Challoner of his 
incoherent daughter, speaking with a nasal twang 
by reason of the compressed condition of his 
iiose. 

" One instant if Monsieur will have the good- 
ness " cries Jules tightening his hold and work- 
ing with the fervour of an artist bent upon 
catching the quickly-fading glories of the setting 
sun, "one touch more under the chin — voila, 
Monsieur is superbly shaved." 
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"Jasper says he will not, cannot, shall not 
come, or something equally convincing," explains 
Reine contemplating the proceedings with a 
languid interest. 

"He might be a woman," says ChaDoner, 
regarding his physiognomy affectionately in a 
hand-glass. 

" There is his letter/' returns poor little Reine 
despondently, and hands over the document, 
which is indeed of so cold and commonplace a 
nature, that it might with safety be submitted to 
the most critical paternal eye. 

"Parcel of nonsense — he must come," says 
Challoner proceeding tenderly with the training 
of his cherished, long, fair moustache, which no 
impertinent grey hairs have presumed to invade ,* 
" how can I write endless letters, explaining what 
I don't understand myself ? What is the use of 
his seeing Hinton unless he has seen me first ? 
Jules, give me pen, ink and paper — happy 
thought ! I will telegraph and our legal adviser 
will conclude I must be hovering on the verge of 
bankruptcy ; ' I beg of you to come at once ; 
most important I should see you ;' that will 
harrow up his feelings ; there go five marks out 
of my impoverished exchequer, obstinate young 
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dog that lie is ; I shall deduct it from his fee ; 
Jules, take this to the Bureau at once/' 

" At the instant, M'sieur," says Jules disap- 
pearing to return in a few minutes with a self- 
satisfied expression of countenance, " I have sent 
my-— the person downstairs — for her exercise is 
much to be desired/' he explains affably. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Bright was her face with smiles, and words of welcome 

and gladness 

Fell from her beautiful lips. 

Longfellow, 

Treherne has seldom felt more kindly disposed 
towards any mortal than he does towards the 
Rev. Hinton Challoner, as he unfolds and peruses 
that welcome dispatch ; it has cost him a bitter 
pang to send that cold note of refusal to Heine, 
and since its departure he has occupied himself 
alternately in wishing he had never been fool 
enough to write it, and in patting himself, 
figuratively speaking, on the back, in admiring 
wonder at the wisdom of that heroic action. 

When an erring mortal has strung himself up 
to the concert-pitch of duty, and resolutely set 
his face against the allurements of some forbidden 
delight, if fickle fate choose to snap her fingers in 
his face, and thrust the tempting fruit between 
his too- willing lips, what can he, as a consistent 
descendant of Father Adam do, but eagerly devour 
it ? Having partaken of this indigestible moral 
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diet, he will presently remark that this same 
fate will proceed to punish him as inexorably as 
though without struggle or hesitation he had 
elected to walk unscrupulously straight to the 
forbidden goal. 

No budding barrister ever gazed more rap^ 
turously on his long-expected, maiden brief than 
did Treherne upon that most welcome, Jesuitical, 
telegraphic message of Challoner's; with what 
alacrity he bundles his necessary properties into 
a portmanteau, and subsequently it and himself 
into a swift hansom, en route for Charing Cross, 
every Lubin who has hurried on the wings of love 
to his absent Dulcinea will readily imagine. 

He goes straight through to Strasburg — 
through the grand passes of the Vosges, past 
vine-clad hills and meadows rich with corn and 
waving maize; the pure, delicious air, rushing 
into his fog-oppressed lungs, exhilarates his 
wearied brain, and exorcises months of musty 
London smoke; he arrives in the picturesque 
old city with its peaked roofs, and beautiful 
Cathedral towering in their midst, its solitary, 
graceful spire stretching heavenwards ; he dines 
comfortably, and continues his journey by the 
snail-like Bummelzug (a sore trial to an impa- 
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tient, amorous Briton), through the lovely 
country, with the purple mountains looming 
indistinctly in the fading twilight 

It is eleven when he reaches Oos, and the 
familiar "Baden-Baden Wagen wech&eln" greets his 
pleased ear; there. is Challoner, with Heine at 
his side, waiting to welcome him, in spite of 
the lateness of the hour ; there, too, are many 
specimens of gaily bedizened warriors, with 
clanging swords and spurs, and the accumulated 
"swagger" of eight or ten years of martial 
success, who have been disporting themselves at 
Baden, and are returning, with much ja-ja-ing 
and ja-wohling to their adjacent garrisons, and 
who have beguiled the time while waiting for the 
train by staring at the schone Englanderin, and 
firing off formidable compound adjectives in 
evidence of the admiration she evokes in their 
gallant breasts. 

The two men shake hands cordially ; Heine 
bestows upon the traveller a blushing, glad look 
of welcome, which is not lost upon the stalwart, 
noisy young "lieutenants/' whose good-humoured, 
hirsute faces, surmounted by great round caps, 
peer inquisitively through the carriage windows 
as their train moves off 
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The three take their places in the Baden train : 
Treherne expects every moment to awake and find 
himself immured in his comfortless, melancholy 
bachelor habitation ; the guard at the open door, 
demanding the small packet of tickets with which 
the generous Fatherland presents each individual 
traveller, convinces him of the practical reality 
of his good fortune, 

" So you were too busy to come over to the 
rescue of your venerable guardian, who guided 
the tottering footsteps of your infancy, you 
wicked boy," says Challoner, as they progress 
slowly through an avenue of beautiful shadowy 
woods. 

" I really did not gather from Reine's letter 
that there was anything serious the matter, or I 
should have started at once, of course," explains 
Treherne, wondering, as he contemplates his 
small correspondent, at his late strong-minded 
though futile effort in the direction of duty. 

" I shall not easily forget, sir, that pere's tele- 
gram succeeded when my letter failed/' 

" Telegrams leave so much to the imagination, 
Eeine, you see/' 

" Which cannot be said of ladies' letters as a 
rule/' says her father. 
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" I have been imagining all sorts of evils — it 
is really nothing very serious I hope P" 

" Ask Heine ; it was entirely upon her advice 
that I sent for you." 

u I was only the humble and unsuccessful 
scribe ; no ; I do not think there is anything very 
serious upon which it will be necessary to bring 
your wisdom to bear ; the truth is I believe that 
pere is moped in this quiet place all alone with 
me, and sent for you in self-defence/' 

" Here we are," says Challoner, " and there is 
Jules resplendent, grinning welcome." 

They mount into one of the aboriginal, ram- 
shackle vehicles they find waiting, and with much 
unnecessary cracking of the whip, which recalls 
the peculiarities of the Vicomte's Jehuship to 
Reine's mind, are whirled through the pretty 
peaceful town, along the dark avenue, through 
which the tender moonlight struggles fitfully ; 
and deposited in due course at the Chalet, where 
Treherne finds a miniature repast, fit for the gods 
awaiting him, prepared by the skilful hands of 
the accomplished Therese. 

Reine falls asleep that night as she is engaged 
in arranging a programme for Treherne's delecta- 
tion on the morrow, and awakes to find the 
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garden deluged by a steady, hopeless-looking 
downpour, the hills clothed in fantastic clouds of 
vapourish grey, and all her plans frustrated. 

Prom her window she sees the flowers hanging 
their pretty heads shamefacedly, little rivulets 
dropping from the broad catalpa leaves, the clear 
stream grown muddy and turbulent rushing 
swiftly along its narrow bed; and the amphibi- 
ous Ther&se, waddling off undaunted to market, 
with each foot encased in a small wooden boat, 
and a voluminous "gamp'' of primitive work- 
manship protecting her ample proportions. 

All the morning Challoner and Treherne are 
closeted together over yellow interminable docu- 
ments, which the latter peruses patiently with 
a grave air of business, while his client reposes 
comfortably in an easy chair, and brings much 
tobacco to bear upon the knotty questions under 
consideration; Reine sits solitary in the salon 
singing scraps of songs and operas m a desultory 
inartistic wav, which would have called down the 
ire of the gifted Scampo upon her head, could he 
have heard her ; and which " concord of sweet 
sounds" has not the effect of assisting Treherne 
in his work. 

Luncheon time arrives and ChaHoner declares 
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he has never done such a hard morning's work 
in his life before, and that nothing shall induce 
him to look at another musty paper for a week 
at least ; he considerately remembers an appoint- 
ment he has made to play billiards with the old 
Herr Baron von Jammerschadel at the club, and 
Treherne and Eeine are left to enjoy a monopoly 
of the Challoner documents. 

The rain however has ceased, and the blue sky 
reappears ; it is too wet for the forest, but Reine 
proposes a walk over the hills towards Eberstein 
Sch/oss, and Treherne is willing to follow obe- 
diently whithersoever she chooses to lead. 

The heavens are all smiles again as the two 
set out ; for in this climate the skies if sometimes 
passionately tearful, are never sulky, or given to 
keep one in a state of uncertainty by their 
threatening ill-humour ; the flowers are lifting up 
their heads again, and turning their sweet rain- 
washed faces to the sun ; the little birds have left 
their shelter in the thick, tangled elm branches 
in the Allee and are busy pecking and foraging 
on the wet, sodden lawn ; the Merkur, with its 
crowning pepper-box, is wrapped in a waving 
mass of sombre, bright-tipped pines, and the 
swollen river, rushes through the valley, flooding 
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its grassy banks, as it hurries along with the 
latest intelligence from the mountain heights. 

" You see," says Heine as they walk through 
the avenue, " pere really was in need of your 
sage advice ; why would not you come at first ?" 

" I was too busy." 

" Keally ?" 

" No," he says turning to smile in her face — 
"not really." 

" I should be sorry to think you had incon- 
venienced yourself on our account, Mr. Treherne, 
that would be quite too awfully awful." 

" Quite too fearfully ghastly, would it not ?" 
he responds in the same lucid nineteenth century 
patois, laughing. 

" Seriously, Jasper ; why did you burthen 
your soul with all those unnecessary — misstate- 
ments ?" 

" Answer me, inscrutable man," she continues, 
seeing that he is silent, " are you studying for 
the Sphinx ? have Maskelyne and Cook offered 
you an engagement at the Temple of Mystery ?" 

" I was hunting for a new simile ; I only 
know one which is applicable and that is worn 
so threadbare I don't like to mention it." 

" Jasper, my poor boy, remember I am only a 
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woman, and speak to me, in my own plain native 
tongue/' 

" In your plain native tongue then — it is the 
old story." 

"Which old story?" asks Eeine innocently, 
though she turns away and stoops to gather a 
late forget-me-not whose little hlue eye twinkles 
in the long wet grass ; " there are so many ; 
Robinson Crusoe, and Aladdin, and Sinbad the 
Sailor, and " 

" Don't make a parade of your erudition — all 
those are recent, circulating library fictions com- 
pared to my story — it is the oldoriginal tragedyfor 
two performers only ; the moth and the candle/' 

" And in this brilliant and original metaphor 
who figures as the doomed moth and who as the 
homely candle ?" 

"I am that fatuous insect," says Treherne 
with a profound air of conviction. 

" Poor, tender, fluttering thing," says Eeine, 
laying a hand on his arm, and under the friendly 
shelter of her great hat blushing in happy 
security, " why has it suddenly taken fright at 
the harmless candle?" 

" Because its wings are singed, and it can no 
longer fly away swiftly and airily as it once could/' 
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" I am afraid this particular moth is rather a 
weak-minded, back-boneless insect/' she remarks. 

" I believe it is a well-established entomo- 
logical fact that insects are invertebrate/' says 
Treherne, possessing himself of the hand nearest 
to him, as they turn into the deserted road ; and 
probably tired of contemplating the crown of the 
voluminous "Gainsborough," stooping to look into 
the pretty face (which has grown very tender) 
underneath. 

At the top of the hill they pause ; the rain 
has cleared off entirely, the sky is one broad 
expanse of deepest blue ; far away on the horizon, 
light, fleecy clouds hang about the summits of 
the Vosges; midway up the stream the sun 
catches at the bubbling frothy water of a mill- 
wheel ; the mighty pine- forests on either side are 
hushed, but for the drip, drip of the. rain-drops 
from their spiked branches on to the ground. 

" What a splendid view/' Treherne says, tak- 
ing in a deep breath of the pine-scented air, 
" Baden always seems to me one of the love- 
liest corners of the earth; there are certain 
spots and epochs — generally intimately connected 
with each other — in one's existence, to which 
one instinctively clings ; Eeine, do you remember 
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the year I spent my long vacation with you 
here ?" 

" I do indeed ; and I also remember how small 
and insignificant I felt in the presence of your 
Majesty just fresh from Oxford; in those days 
you were a very great man Jasper ; much more 
imposing than you are now." 

" You were almost a child then and I could 
still impose upon you ;" he answers with a laugh, 
" you have found out my shallowness now ; you 
don't run to me now, as you did then at every 
moment, distracting my thoughts when I was 
reading hard, with a wet towel round my aching 
head ; ' Jasper, do help me with this dreadful 
sum ; Jasper, do finish this french exercise ; do 
tell me the imperfect of this german verb ;' all 
that is changed ; now, the pupil far outshines 
the teacher ; I no longer presume to sit in judg- 
ment upon your idiomatic french, and as for your 
proficiency in this breakjaw lingo, I am quite 
jealous of it." 

" But the sums ! I am as great a dunce as 
ever about them ; you can't imagine what I 
suffer, between my inaptitude for arithmetic and 
Therese's peculiar system of book-keeping, during 
our weekly struggle over the household accounts $ 
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she clings to some obsolete coinage of her youth, 
and leaves me to reduce it to the intelligible 
marks and pfennigs of the United Fatherland ; 
you shall do it while you are here.'* 

" With pleasure ; I only stipulate for being 
paid in the same coin — not obsolete — with which 
you used to reward similar services in other days." 

" Nonsense, sir ; as you justly remarked I was 
a child then ; I am grown up now and my edu- 
tion is finished — that is to say I can chatter a 
language or two glibly enough, warble a few 
little songs, tinkle passably on the piano, and 
am imbued generally with a profound conviction 
of my own ignorance." 

" Then in this age you are a very remarkable 
human production, and have attained the very 
highest pinnacle of wisdom." 

" Ah ! women's education is a sorry affair " 
says Reine despondently as they pursue their 
way through dark avenues of pines ; " if only I 
had been a boy ! Jasper ! don't you wish that I 
had been a boy ?" 

"I cannot honestly say that I do." 

"It would have been much better; I should 
have worked hard until I grew very rich, then I 
should have restored Girton and have lived there 
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ever after, beloved and respected, with you and 
pere, to the end of our lives." 

"That would have been very lively; I am 
afraid that r61e of masterly inactivity would not 
have suited me exactly — under those circum- 
stances ; it takes a long time to get rich, little 
Reine, a man may work hard all his life and be 
no better off than when he began ; it is seldom 
accomplished in these days by work alone, but 
rather by a happy combination of pluck, luck, 
enterprise, and a not too tender conscience." 

" Well ! I am only a useless girl so it does not 
much matter ; is it not dreadful to think of the 
thousands of useless women who cumber the 
earth ?" 

"That is rank heresy. What does the poet 
say ? * Oh ! woman ! lovely woman ! men had 
been brutes without you ;' I think the gentle- 
man who wrote that must have been exceptionally 
fortunate in his feminine experiences ; ' nature 
made thee to temper man ;' there you have 
Woman's Mission epitomized ; in practical life 
unfortunately, which is doubtless beneath the 
poet's notice — men are not infrequently brutal 
enough, the gentle womanly influence notwith- 
standing — I am afraid/ ' 
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" So that even taking us at our best, we have 
no status of our own in creation, but are simply 
useful as playthings, and as a sort of humanizing 
sedative to the brain of man." 

" Exactly — you yourself with your exhaustive 
study of the french and german verbs, your 
profound mastery of arithmetic, your proficiency 
in musical tinkling and chirupping — you are only 
the unappropriated complement — the consoler — 
the softener — the humble prospective slave of 
some very fortunate individual." 

" Then what is the use of our learning any- 
thing ?" 

" That question has always puzzled me ; Oh ! 
Heine, child! what a lot of rubbish we have 
been talking ; let us be sensible ; tell me ; if 
you never went back to Grirton would you 
mind ?" 

" Not a bit personally ; but there is a sort of 
prodigal son, wild-oats, disreputable air which 
seems to cling to the disposal of one's paternal 
acres ; however if pere had thousands a year he 
never could live in England, and it is a pity the 
old place should go to ruin ; if I were a boy it 
would have been different, although you are rude 
enough to insinuate, that even with that ad van- 
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tage, I should still have been a poor, useless sort 
of a creature/' 

"Why don't you write a book, with a muscular, 
impecunious hero of immense stature and no 
education to speak of, and a heroine with un- 
kempt, russet locks, and garments that have seeA 
better days ; whose normal condition is that of 
climbing trees and garden walls, and who calls 
her father ' dad* and governor ; you might make 
a fortune and end your days in state at Girton ?" 

" How should I evolve a hero out of my moral 
consciousness? I have never known any man 
well enough " 

" To make a hero of him ? The less you know 
of him the better, perhaps, for that end ; witness 
the familiar adage concerning a man and his 
valet." 

" To describe him truthfully, I was going to 
say. 

" Oh ! that is not necessary, or even desirable ; 
a real man is a very commonplace person com- 
pared to the interesting creatures whose ac- 
quaintance one makes in modern fiction; you draw 
on your imagination, and the result is an intensely 
life-like consistent personage, who acts, under 
all circumstances, precisely as a loving, breathing, 
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erring mortal would act ; if, however, you prefer 
painting from the living model, take me ; I am 
muscular, also impecunious and very tolerably 
ignorant ; only, the crisp, curling, flaxen hair 
and the classic profile of a Greek God are want- 
ing unfortunately ; but those are details you can 
easily fill in; such as I am, take me; I am at 
your service; at least you know me well 
enough." 

Eeine shakes her head ; "Sometimes I think I 
do not know you at all." t 

"At any rate you know no other man better ; 
ah ! I forgot Bayard, where is the preux cheva- 
lier, by the way?" 

" Gone on a little excursion into the far east." 

" An expiatory pilgrimage, perhaps ; have you 
heard from him ?" 

" Pere had a letter from — some unpronounce- 
able place, I never heard of before." 

" Geography, like arithmetic, was always a 
weak point, I remember; I suppose in your 
capacity of secretary you answered Bayard's 
epistle." 

" No : pere wrote ; he only deputes me to 
conduct that section of his correspondence in 
which my conciliatory and persuasive style proves 
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useful in insuring an immediate concession to his 
wishes." 

" Will you lend me that rounded period for 
my next professional oration ? it would make my 
reputation at once, and cause my legal brethren 
to tear their wigs with envy." 

" When an opponent is getting the worst of 
the argument, it is a very common expedient to 
endeavour to cover his adversary with ridicule, 
Monsieur." 

"Are we opponents — adversaries ?" 

" It seems to me we are always drifting into a 
state of semi-antagonism — a sort of armed neutra- 

Hty." 

" It is to me a very significant fact that you 
always become petulant — irascible — what shall I 
call it ? when the theme is De Ferrieres. Confess, 
now, that you and he were the best of friends in 
Cannes ; that the touching friendship of which 
you made me the confidant in Paris, ran the risk 
of sometimes straying over the scientific, platonic 
frontier you laid down so accurately; that you 
had a delightful time of it with him, ever chival- 
rous, devoted, ready to fetch and carry at your 
side ; what charming rambles together ! what 
delicious confidences ! what perfect communion of 
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tastes ! I must seem like an outer barbarian after 
that versatile, cultured Bayard." 

" You do rather, but it will wear off after a 
time, no doubt." 

" I will strive to improve, always keeping him 
before my mind's eye as an example. How did 
he tear himself away at last? did you weep, 
Heine, when he left % do tell me, that is if you 
can bear to speak of it P" 

" I will try, if you will pardon an utterance 
choked by tears ; we were as you say very happy ; 
we rambled in the woods and meadows just as 
you represent ; the unity of our tastes was per- 
fect — the Vicomte was ever chivalrous, devoted, 
ready to fetch and carry after the most approved 
french -poodle fashion ; ah ! Jasper, how clever 
you are ; what a keen insight you have into 
things ! we read Heine together out of the same 
book ,J 

" Like Francesca and Paolo." 

" I never heard that they read Heine, however 
that is a matter of detail; we read Heine and 
I laughed impolitely at Paolo's curious german ; 
let me see, what else ? Every one said we were 
engaged, and I was congratulated by all the 
english colony, with much cordiality and fervour ; 
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they were quite hurt when pere assured them their 
felicitations were premature, and gave them po- 
litely to understand that we knew our own affairs 
best. The three Miss Pelters — english beauties 
of a mature and robust type — were especially 
chagrined when my freedom was proclaimed, for 
they were engaged in hunting Mr. Crutchley, the 
great matrimonial prize, of whose million you 
may have heard ; his papa 1 believe made an im- 
mense fortune out of crinoline wire in the days 
when the poor Empress decreed that women 
should carry outward and visible cages about with 
them ; for this reason he is familiarly known to 
his intimates as ' Crinoline Crutchley ;' ah ; it is 
very trying recalling these harrowing scenes, es- 
pecially when one is struggling up-hill ; let us 
sit down on this bench while I finish my tale of 
woe. — Mr. Crinoline Crutchley, I must tell you, 
was supposed by the learned to have fallen a 
victim to my attractions ; and certainly if staring 
at a person for hours with a perfectly vacuous 
expression of countenance, is evidence of devotion, 
he was very devoted indeed ; the Miss Pelters 
were in a flutter — their prey was about to slip 
through their fingers, when all at once the report 
of my engagement to the Vicomte got abroad, 
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and they were comforted ; I suppose Mr. Crino- 
line Crutchley believed it to be authentic, for he 
never got beyond the staring period, and I lost 
his million, which the Miss Pelters are doubtless 
still pursuing ; then came the parting with the 
Vicomte just as you describe : with copious tears, 
sobs, broken words, and a plentiful display of 
white cambric ; he went — and I could no longer 
endure to stay at Cannes — I removed pere as soon 
as possible — 

' The village seemed asleep or dead, when Lubin was away.' " 

" It appears to me that you are fast developing 
into an incorrigible flirt, Miss Challoner ; flirta- 
tion, let me tell you, is an accomplishment for 
which I entertain the strongest aversion." 

" So do all men, I think, Mr. Mentor, except 
the one who happens to be playing the r61e of 
jeune premier in that reprehensible pastime." 

" What did De Ferrieres say to all this, pray ?" 

" Nothing ; we parted as I tell you in silence 
and tears." 

" And the poor crinoline fellow you reduced 
him to despair also ! Eeine ! Eeine ! how have 
you degenerated from the innocent, tender- 
hearted little maiden of other days !" 

VOL. II. G 
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" Can a man stare himself into despair ? I 
never heard him speak — indeed I never felt quite 
fcure he was not deaf and dumb ; he reminded 
me of the story of the man who waited all his 
life, thinking of something to say, which no one 
else had ever said, and died at last, without hav- 
ing uttered a sound ! What comical people there 
are in the world ! I think those young english- 
men who dress like grooms, crop their hair like 
convicts, and whose conversation consists of 
equal parts of slang, swearing, and violent 
adjectives misapplied, are among the most 
comical." 

"There are specimens of continental eccen- 
tricity that in point of absurdity, run them very 
clo*e," says Treherne with the ever-alert, british, 
porcupine instinct. 

" Of course ; oh ! I did not mean to insinuate 
that our countrymen were the only people who 
made themselves ridiculous on the face of the 
globe ; I admire and respect them as the noblest, 
the best and the bravest, as a native poet 
modestly calls them, or their land, rather; still 
I cannot help being amused at them sometimes ; 
especially abroad; as a rule they do not trans- 
plant well/' 
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" Heine, if you can be serious for a moment I 
want you to answer me a question ; can you ?" 

" I will try, if you will not cross-examine me 
as though I were a prevaricating and unsatis- 
factory witness; your judicial air is always fatal 
to my gravity/' 

" Did De Ferri&res ever propose to you or not V 

" May I inquire, my learned friend, by what 
right you presume to ask me so indiscreet and 
embarrassing a question ?" 

" By no right at all ; I ask because I want to 
know." 

" Curiosity pure and simple ; what a feeble 
feminine reason, what a paltry motive to actuate 
a learned friend !" 

" Will you answer it ?" 

" Perhaps, since you admit you had no right 
to ask it." 

" Well — did De Ferri&res ask you to marry 
him ?" 

" fie did not ; so far as I have observed he is 
in full possession of his senses." 

" That fact only renders the other possibility 
more probable/' 

" A man in his senses does not as a rule pro- 
pose to a girl who, he knows, is certain to refuse 

G2 
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him ;" says Beine, looking away into the dark 
forest depths* 

" How can a man know ? you have grown 
suddenly very wise, Beine." 

" I told you my education was finished/* 

" Then take compassion on my ignorance, and 
condescend to enlighten me ; how is a man to 
know beforehand, whether a woman will or will 
not accept him V 

" On second thoughts I recant," says Beine 
with a mischievous look into Treherne's face, 
which wears a very much more serious expression 
than the occasion seems to require ; " upon due 
reflection I doubt whether the bare possibility of 
rejection ever enters a man's head." 

" That is just like a woman, going off at a 
tangent ; if I were cross-examining you in the 
witness-box, what a rage I should get into, with 
your fencing propensities, and tantalizing habit 
of begging the question." 

" How unchivalrous ! I should melt into tears, 
and, in a neat little speech, implore the protection 
of the learned judge against the inhumanity of 
learned counsel." 

" Answer my question." 

" Would it surprise you to hear — that I have 
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entirely forgotten what it was ; oh ! I remember ; 
well — I should say a man supposing the possi- 
bility of rejection to have entered his head — 
might know whether he would be accepted or 
not, by — a thousand trivial subtleties and subtle 
trivialities too impalpable to describe." 

" Thank you; after waiting so long at last I 
am rewarded and immensely enlightened; it is 
my turn to recant — it is to be regretted you 
were not a boy ; you are a heaven-born lawyer ; 
hair-splitting is an instinct with you/' 

" You will not think me rude I hope if I re- 
mark that that is a rather equivocal compliment." 

"Ail things considered/' says Treherne, pro- 
ceeding with his catechism, " you thought the 
people at Cannes came to a natural and reasonable 
conclusion ?" 

" Oh certainly, my learned friend, considering 
the weight of evidence." 

" You admit it ?" 

" With all ray heart, since you seem predeter- 
mined to 'follow on the same side ;' Jasper, you 
must own that I possess one quality essential in 
woman, in perfection." 

" What is that— a talent for getting the last 
word?" 
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" No, Sir Impudence : an aptitude for agreeing 
cheerfully with the most far-fetched and untenable 
statements of the nobler sex ; a capacity for pro- 
claiming black to be white from a pure, blind 
sense of duty, even when my own reason teaches 
me the contrary : — and now, most learned friend, 
that closes the plaintiff's case; have the kindness 
to step into the witness box ; I am about to ex- 
ercise the faculty of which you spoke so highly 
just now in cross-examining the defendant ; Mr. 
Jasper Treherne may I beg that you will furnish 
me with an exhaustive, biographical narrative, 
dating from the period of your departure from 
Paris until the present hour, and including all 
your peccadilloes, actions, thoughts, feelings and 
sins of omission and commission." 

" I have not been making up to every woman I 
met ; it has not been currently reported that I 
was engaged to anybody." 

" Take care, you are drifting into the weakest 
line of defence," says Keine gravely, holding up a 
warning finger, "qui s } excuse, s 9 accuse ; prevarica- 
tion is not I perceive confined to female witnesses/' 

" I am such an example of innocence that 
unless I fall back upon what I might have 
done, and have not done, I must hold my peace." 
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"Jasper, I want to ask you a question. Will 
you answer it?" she says with an imitation of 
his solemn manner, which sits comically upon her 
piquant, girlish face. 

" Yes; and without beating about the bush for 
ten minutes." 

" Have you proposed to any one since I saw 
you last ?" 

" I have seen no one but the old woman who 
cleans my rooms " 

" That is beating about the bush, sir — now I 
ask you — on your oath, remember — did you pro- 
pose to her ?" 

" On my oath I did not ; she is scarcely suffi- 
ciently attractive to betray me into a mesal- 
liance, and is possessed moreover of one husband 
already and other trifling impediments. ,, 

" Had she been young and beautiful and free 
would you have proposed to her ?" 

" Possibly." 

" Have you spent your time profitably?" 

" Some of it/' 

" Have you been as wicked as you used to be 
when your misdemeanours threatened to bring 
jjere's venerable head with sorrow to the grave ?" 

" I don't remember that affecting incident." 
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"What do you think of my line of cross- 
examination?" 

"That question is distinctly irregular, allow 
me to remark." 

" Answer it at once sir, or I will ask his 
lordship to commit you for contempt of court." 

"I think considering the weakness of your case, 
your cross-examination is masterly." 

" You are evidently a person of sense and dis- 
crimination. One more question — before you leave 
the box — have you seen any one you liked better 
than your sister — Beine?" concludes Miss Portia, 
blushing behind a bunch of sweet, wild honey- 
suckle she has gathered as they came along. 
- " Yes — a Heine who is not my sister." 

"The case is adjourned sine die/ 9 she cries 
starting up suddenly ; " it is nearly six o'clock, 
we are to dine earlier and go to the Promenade 
to-night ; all Ther&se's ethereal compounds will be 
spoilt, and Jules will be anathematizing her as 
usual, for the faults of others." 

They walk back together hand in hand through 
the silent forest, with Coquin who has been 
chastised for the natural but unlawful pursuit 
of his neighbour's rabbit, disgraced, but un- 
repentant, at their heels. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A very man, tender and true and strong, 

And pitiful, and in his limbs and mien, 

Fair as Apollo's self. 

Epic op Hades. 

Herr Kcennemann's excellent band is playing 
Lindpaintner's beautiful weird overture to " The 
Vampire" as Reine and her father, accompanied 
by Treherne, arrive in front of the Conversation 
House on the Promenade ; the violins are singing 
harmoniously, the cellos wailing tunefully, the 
basses booming ; a crowd of upturned, listening 
faces is gathered round the Kiosk and as the 
music ceases and the last echo dies away fitfully 
among the hills, enthusiastic Teutons break into 
a chorus of admiring adjectives, accompanied by 
much clapping of fat hands. 

Baden lovely at all times is most lovely at this 
hour j however hot the noon has been, a cool, 
delicious breeze, as twilight falls, sweeps through 
the valley and away into the woods ; where it sets 
the pines whispering and nodding their tall, 
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graceful heads and borrows something of their 
refreshing pungency; the heavy perfume-laden 
air grows crisp and clear with the soft west wind 
which sighs through the giant chestnut trees, 
skirting the Promenade, and shakes their pink- 
flecked blossoms in a creamy shower to the 
ground ; not the faintest, fleeciest cloudlet 
obscures the bright blue heavens, and the most 
nervous valetudinarian may sit out with impunity 
until the band has played its last note — or later 
if he be so minded. 

The Challoners find chairs at a little distance 
from the Kiosk under the shadow of the colonnade; 
the usual curious bipedal collection is present 
. walking up and down, or sitting in circles, pairs 
or trios as the case may be, talking and laughing 
at the top of their not too musical voices. 

The inevitable military element is in great 
force ; there are officers of every rank, hue, size 
and age ; from the grizzled warrior whose figure 
evinces a decided tendency to rebel against the 
restrictions of uniform, to the half-fledged 
very juvenile lieutenant struggling to appear 
thoroughly at home in his new plumes, as he 
glances affectionately now and again at his 
lately-won epaulets, in the conviction that the 
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eyes of all female creation are riveted upon their 
wearer; there are numbers of martial-looking 
young warriors too, with the glory of 70 hanging 
about them, the iron cross dangling at their 
button-holes and a fine display of medals upon 
their manly, even if padded breasts. To capture 
and appropriate one of these bright-hued, mili- 
tary butterflies, is the most cherished aspiration 
of every well-regulated german maiden ; to this 
end she will cheerfully pay his bachelor debts 
and gladly agree to maintain him in comfort for 
the term of his natural life, claiming only in 
return the privilege of parading her prize 
triumphantly before the eyes of all men — and 
more especially of all women — and of piloting 
him eventually, successfully to the altar of 
Hymen ; marriage indeed is the natural resource 
of the impecunious german male, and after a long 
spell of more or less stormy bachelorhood he has 
no more scruple in seeking rest for his debt- 
oppressed soul in this haven of refuge, than a 
well-brought-up english girl has, in this age of 
grace, in selling herself to a rich husband — be 
he never so old — so toothless — so unclean of 
life. 

The presence of these gay butterflies invests 
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the streets and highways of the Fatherland with 
a rainbow-like picturesqueness which is wanting 
in sober, unofficial-ridden England; where for 
some unexplained reason Her Majesty's subjects 
always seem ashamed of Her Majesty's uniform ; 
it is fortunate, however, that this matter is 
otherwise ordered in good Kaiser Wilhelm's 
dominions, seeing that no aboriginal tailor can 
manufacture other than a military garment 
respectably. 

The civilian section in Baden as elsewhere in 
Germany is remarkable for the eccentricity of 
its attire ; there are many samples of the 
typical plethoric, fat-faced, middle-aged Teuton 
dressed in a shiny black alpaca coat, white nether 
garments, shrunk with repeated washings and 
never subjected to timely alteration to meet the 
exigencies of ever-increasing proportions — and 
a small straw hat perched upon his bullet head, 
while under his arm he crushes a bulky, white 
green-lined parasol; at his side waddles his 
Gniidige Frau ; fat, shapeless, rubicund, con- 
tented; she is clad in flowing draperies which 
scorn the confinements of modern fashion, a 
bonnet suggestive of an untended rose-garden, 
drab cotton gloves and punt-shaped boots with 
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soles three quarters of an inch thick ; she is 
accompanied by her daughter, flaxen-haired, 
rotund, large-footed, like her mother, but as yet, 
happily in miniature, comparatively speaking ; 
her dress is of the favourite rainbow-hued plaid ; 
her hat adorned with a confused medley of flying 
veils, streaming ribbons and tumbled flowers; 
near her struts the student brother from 
Heidelberg or Freiburg, with a cap the size of 
a mince-pie, nicely balanced over one ear, and 
who, at this early stage of his career is the fac- 
simile of his male parent, seen through the 
wrong end of an opera-glass ; only with the 
addition of a livid, hideous scar extending down 
his cheek from eye to jaw, an evidence of prowess 
and of skill in the art of mangling one's fellow- 
creatures, of which a well-educated german youth 
is justly proud. 

Almost every European nationality is repre- 
sented : there are stiff, well-dressed Englishmen, 
good-looking or the reverse ; members of the 
crutch-and-toothpick fraternity, looking correctly 
and fashionably bored ; pretty Englishwomen, 
and plenty of gawky, ugly ones too; lovely 
American girls, nasally twanging ; mercurial 
Frenchmen, volubly haranguing with much 
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characteristic gesticulation ; charming French- 
women, faultlessly dressed ; dark-eyed, olive-com- 
plexioned Spaniards ; graceful Italians ; pretty, 
piquant, vivacious Russians, chattering french like 
their own mother tongue, in marvellous costumes 
from Paris, and plenty of chic borrowed from the 
same quarter ; finally, there is Heine, than whom 
a prettier or more graceful little maiden is not to 
be found in that motley crowd, and who, sitting 
in the soft moonlight between her father and 
Treherne, with the strains of Brahm's melodious 
Hungarian dances soothing her pleased ear, is 
experiencing the rare sensation of having, for 
the moment, nothing left to wish for in the 
world. 

The many-hued warriors, as they lounge up 
and down, turn their inevitable eye-glasses in 
the direction of the girl's sweet, happy face, each 
time they pass, to Treherne's discomfiture. 

" What fellows they are to stare/* he exclaims, 
as the music ceases, glaring indignantly at a huge 
blue dragoon, whose puffy vacuous countenance 
appears much oftener than is pleasing to him in 
Heine's immediate vicinity : " and the women ! 
by Jove ! Eeine, are there any pretty girls in 
Germany, indigenous I mean, i^ot imported ?" 
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" There is a legend of fair women in the 
north, I believe/' she says, smiling. 

"Ah! and in Vienna !" says Challoner, "I 
can answer not only for the legend but for the 
reality ; they have all the c/iic, and a great deal 
more beauty, than the real Parisienne : it is 
curious in these regions how much better looking 
the men are than the women ; one wonders how 
it comes about, looking at the mothers who bore 
them." 

" I wonder what the Deutschers think of our 
insular beauties when they take a walk in Hyde 
Park in the season ?" says Treherne. 

" They much prefer their own robust country- 
women ; they admire charms which are solid and 
substantial." 

" The german women would really not be so 
plain if they would learn to dress themselves," 
says Heine, charitably. 

" Worth himself, who, they say, delights in 
an unpromising subject, could make nothing out 
of such figures, ,, remarks Treherne, with decision. 
" ' Ces etres deplorables' as Jules, in his intoler- 
ance, calls the native fair/' says Eeine, laughing ; 
" but indeed," she adds, repentantly, " I will not 
permit my flaxen-haired friends to be decried. I 
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have seen numbers of angular englishwomen 
who were quite as ungraceful ; they are a genial, 
kind-hearted people, and easier to get on with 
than those english girls with their off-hand 
manners and dreadful slang." 

" I believe marriage is a more successful insti- 
tution here than with us," says Challoner; 
" men make better husbands, and, the exceeding 
unattractiveness of their partners notwithstand- 
ing, are less prone to hanker, I fancy, after their 
neighbours* wives (perhaps because they are, as 
a rule, no better looking than their own) and 
bachelor customs than we are; in a german 
^household the power of the purse-strings is as a 
rule vested in the wife's hands, for the men do 
not yoke themselves with these graceful help- 
mates without the compensation of a very 
tangible, pecuniary advantage — perhaps this fact 
may partly account for their superior virtue; 
the women make capital housekeepers ; they are 
models of frugality, industry, and domesticity : 
cheese-paring is a science with them ; a german 
family would fare sumptuously on the mere waste 
of any ordinary english establishment; the 
Haitsfrau, in its perfect development, is a 
combination of general servant, wife, cook, 
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nurse, and washerwoman, merged in one refined 
whole." 

" It is a melancholy fact," remarks Treherne, 
laughing. " that when I am reading ' Faust/ 
instead of the ethereal ' Gretchen,' one of these 
ponderous, plain-featured maidens persists in 
thrusting herself before my mind's eye ; I behold 
her, with a hand like a sledge-hammer, which 
Faust, even in his most impressionable moments, 
never could have kissed, or even pressed; a 
mouth suggestive of an accident in early youth, 
when manoeuvring her knife at meals, after the 
national fashion — a mouth which never coild 
have whispered soft nothings into Faust's too^ 
willing ear : a form which one manly arm never 
could encircle all at once : I am so pursued and 
impressed by this particular type of beauty, that 
I can conceive no other in connection with 
german romance ; Gretchen, Clarcben, Dorothea 
— they are all the same to me-— all fat, fair, un- 
compromisingly un-sylphlike ; and that is why 
poor Tietjens, who had the voice of an angel and 
sang divinely, but in form and feature was a 
most pronounced example of this peculiar phase 
of loveliness, always appeared to me the veritable, 
identical Gretchen, in the flesh, when she played 
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Marguerite in Gounod's opera: which, as you 
know, Eeine, I am ignorant enough to consider 
one of the most beautiful that ever was written, 
though it is heresy to say so almost under the 
great Wagner's shadow." 

" Foolish boy !" says Eeine smiling upon him 
benignly, "you do not comprehend the broad 
grasp of the feminine mind ; because I admire 
Shakespeare am I to be blind to the beauties of 
Tennyson ? Because, if I were of an ecstatic 
nature, I could almost worship Beethoven, do 
you suppose I have no appreciation for Strauss' 
waltzes or for the Vblkslieder they sing here in 
the streets ?" 

" Here comes the Herr Baron von Jamraer- 
shadel, Eeine," says Challoner ; " I must present 
him to you ; he is a character in his way ; the 
vainest man in Europe — talks and thinks of 
nothing but dress ; he will never rest in his grave 
unless Poole makes his shroud; that young 
fellow with him is his nephew/' 

" He is in the artillery," says Eeine. 

" How do you know ?" asks Treherne quickly 
scenting possible rivalry in the air. 

" By his uniform — it has velvet — what do you 
call it — facings, I think." 
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" You are very learned concerning army regu- 
lations," he answers rather ungraciously as he 
narrowly scans the handsome young warrior who 
approaches. 

" Reine, let me introduce the Herr Baron von 
Jammershadel. " 

Looking up she perceives a little elderly man, 
rotund, complacently smiling, exquisitely dressed 
in the height of the fashion, in clothes which 
were never evolved out of the inner consciousness 
of any cobbling Schneider of the Fatherland; 
which never emanated from other than the 
master-mind of Poole. 

He bows, and smiling gll over his fat face de- 
clares that it " makes him much pleasure" to be 
introduced to Mademoiselle, and craves in his turn 
permission to present his nephew, Herr Premier- 
Lieutenant von Waldeck : this being graciously 
accorded there is much scraping of feet and 
clicking of heels, while the young Herr Lieu- 
tenant salutes after german military fashion, with 
two fingers glued to the side of his forehead, as 
though he were suddenly seized with acute 
neuralgia over the region of the eye. 

They appropriate vacant chairs; the Baron 
talks to Challoner, von Waldeck to Reine; 
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Treherne feels a little left oat in the cold, and 
gnawing the top of his stick, scowls gently, at 
the clear-cat profile, of Heine's new acquaintance, 
and by the light of a neighbouring gas-lamp dis- 
covers him to be an exceedingly well-looking 
young fellow ; should she fee) disposed to follow 
his advice and write her book, here, he reflects, is 
the hero ready-made ; he has the necessary six 
feet of stature, the chest and shoulders of a giant 
of the Kingsleyian type, curling, auburn hair, the 
" features of a young Greek god," redeemed from 
insipidity by two honest, kindly blue eyes, the 
regulation tawny, moustache, veiling perfect, white 
teeth — all en regie ; and thinks Treherne, bring- 
ing the Herr Lieutenant's catalogue of perfections 
to an end, " even decent feet and hands ; I wonder 
if he is a pure-bred Deutscher." 

The Baron is engaged in relating a harrowing 
episode concerning an accident which has over- 
taken a parcel of drapery for the human form 
divine, dispatched duly by the incomparable 
Poole, and detained or mislaid in transit by the 
stupidity of frontier officials. 

"I melt — I burn — I suffocate this weather/' 
he explains volubly in an original tongue com- 
posed of german-french, german, and a sprinkling 
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of english, " I write to Boole before two weeks ; 
I say send me clothes of summer at once ; he 
send — since a week they are on the road — and 
the weather — du lieber Himmel ! € ma vemme 
she say, go, Adolf, order thyself here a coat, some 
pantaloons, till Boole sends — Mein Gott! what 
would people think to see me in one of those 
things they call here a coat ! Ach ! there is only 
one tailor in the world; it is Boole ! voyez zezi, 
sfest Boole — za, z'est auzzi Boole" — touching 
each garment affectionately— "z'est Boole gui vait 
dout" 

Treherne is so entertained by the Herr Baron's 
eloquence that he leaves off scowling and lashing 
himself into a premature attack of jealousy by 
making mental notes of Von Waldeck's dangerous 
fascinations ; Challoner, who is just in a position 
to catch Heine's eye, finds it very difficult to 
maintain his gravity; the Herr Lieutenant, who 
is accustomed to the peculiarities of his uncle's 
diction, and doubtless speaks the same unknown 
tongue himself with equal fluency, is discoursing 
pleasantly to Beine upon the music, the beauties 
of Baden and kindred topics. 

The band is playing a waltz of Strauss', " The 
good, old times," which sets Heine's little feet 
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tingling and beating time on the gravel ; which 
symptoms of unrest cause Von Waldeck to inquire 
if she is fond of dancing. 

" With a good partner — oh yes \" 

" Do you sometimes come to the reunions, on 
Saturday, Gnddiges Fraulein — yes ?" 

" I have not been yet ; shall we go some night 
and have a dance together again, Jasper ?" 

"To the tune of this waltz. Oh! by all 
means/' he returns a little bitterly. 

" Does this band play for the dancing ?" she 
asks colouring, and addressing herself to Von 
Waldeck again. 

" A part of it — yes — the music is excellent." 

He and Eeine embark in an animated discus- 
sion regarding the beauties of the Rhine and of 
the Fatherland in general (of inanimate beauty, 
there is, at any rate no lack) ; incidentally she 
learns that Von Waldeck is quartered at a *baby 
fortress close at hand, and that he himself is from 
Coblenz or its vicinity. 

" Do you know Coblenz, Gnadiges Fraulein ?" 
he asks, to which she replies negatively. 

" But you will make an excursion there ; it is 
quite easy from here ; you do not know how 
beautiful it is ; here it is beautiful also — but one 
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misses the river so much; our Rhine which makes 
everything lovely where it flows." 

(" I wonder whether any german ever talks for 
five consecutive minutes without launching into 
superlatives about that everlasting Rhine," thinks 
Treherne.) 

" My uncle has a Schloss on the other side of 
the river, nearly opposite Ehrenbreitstein," con- 
tinues the Herr Lieutenant bringing a whole 
battery of adjectives to bear upon his descrip- 
tion of the beauties of the Baron's ancestral 
acres. 

"And do you hear the Lurlei singing on moon- 
light nights ?" Reine asks smiling. 

" No : mein Frdulein, for how should she sing 
with a railway- whistle screaming in her ears, and 
a Schnellzvg or a steamboat puffing their smoke 
into her beautiful face ?" 

"Jc/i/ was?" cries his dapper little uncle, 
whose favourite topic of conversation has lan- 
guished under Challoner's unsympathetic indif- 
ference ; " there is Max again with his everlasting 
Lurleis, legends and romantic nonsense; Fraulein, 
do you not think that a man who has made two 
campaigns should have discarded all that rub- 
bish ? Instead of studying the art of war he has 
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learnt Heine's songbook by heart from beginning 
to end and he is never happy unless he is scratch- 
ing on the 'Colon' — but about my little 'jateau' 
over there, Fraulein, Max is right— zest peau, 
pien peau ? Ach ! wunderschon ! You must come 
and judge for yourselves, you and Monsieur 
your 6ere." 

"Ha — there is Liszt's Rhapsody," says von 
Waldeck as Eeine's reply is drowned in a quaint 
sudden clash of brazen instruments ; " they play 
it so well ; you know it of course, Fraulein ?" 

"Oh yes — very well." 

" You are musical ?" 

" Not in a german sense, I am afraid." 

" I do not understand — is our music then dif- 
ferent to any other ?" 

" I always feel especially humble-minded when 
I am in this land of music," she explains, "I 
mean to say I do not understand counterpoint 
and harmony as one should do, if one aspires to 
be a real musician." 

"Ach so! I understand; but it is also the 
exception here, not the rule, to find amateurs who 
are thorough musicians ; I think the english have 
an idea that because one is German, therefore one 
must of necessity be musical ; it is not so at all ; 
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some of the most unmusical people I have ever 
known have been my own countrymen, and 
especially my own countrywomen/' 

" But at least you do not pretend to be musical 
when you really are not so ; in England every 
girl is compelled to punish the piano for a certain 
number of hours daily as part and parcel of a 
polite education, though her fingers may be of 
wood, and her soul — musically considered — a 
blank." 

" Ah ! yes ! it would be just as sensible to 
suppose one could make people painters by com- 
pelling them to daub and spoil so much paper, 
for so many hours a day ; but you yourself, you 
play Fraulein, nicht walir?" 

" I punish the piano also occasionally — yes." 

" Miss Challoner plays well and sings even 
better," says Treherne magnanimously. 

" Of the latter I can speak from experience," 
says the Herr Lieutenant gallantly. 

" You ! but how !" 

" A few evenings ago, my uncle and I were 
strolling in the Allee — we heard a lady with a 
beautiful voice, singing — oh ! very well indeed — 
like a real musician." 

" But you could not tell that it was I." 
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" We stopped at a little wooden bridge to 
listen — my uncle told me an english friend of 
his lived there named Challoner — but I can tell 
you also what you sang — first two songs of 
Lassen's with Heine's words ; and then one of 
Bubinstein's with a very difficult accompani- 
ment." 

" I know which you mean — it is a great 
favourite of mine — I shall be very nervous when 
I sing with open windows and remember that 
such critics may be listening." 

" You need fear no critics, believe me Fraulein," 
he says simply. 

" To tell you the truth I would rather sing to 
critical than to ignorant ears — ignorance is always 
harshest in its judgments." 

" But the criticisms of ignorance do not hurt 
much, tnein Fraulein, I think." 

" Nor even those of extreme wisdom," says 
Treherne. 

" Mademoiselle," says the Herr Baron in his 
fat voice — " you have a ' voix jarmante ;' Max was 
'enjante; I could not tear him away from the spot." 

" The Herr Lieutenant is one of the real 
musicians, you were talking about just now I 
expect, Beine," says Challoner. 
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" I amuse myself sometimes with the violin/' 
says von Waldeck modestly. 

" He plays the biano and the fiolon — oh ! but 
very well — excellently — " remarks his uncle, 
" he is' such a modest boy ; he is a real ' vanatico' 
for the music." 

Upon this Heine and von Waldeck wander 
mentally in gentle ecstasy, with the assistance 
of many superlatives, through an extensive and 
varied repertoire of classical productions — while 
Treherne meanly revenges himself for Heine's 
neglect, by humming the everlasting "Nancy Lee" 
under his breath in her ear ; happy in the con- 
viction that he could devise no more ingenious 
torture for her punishment. 

" Imagine, Herr Lieutenant," she says, aware 
of Treherne's benevolent intentions, "imagine 
that in England people absolutely fall asleep if 
one sings one of those lovely songs of Lassen's — 
or Rubinstein's — or else they go on laughing 
and talking, which is worse; but what can you 
expect of a country which produces ' Nancy Lee' 
and ' Tommy, make room for your Uncle.' " 

" ' Tommy' — pardon — I did not catch the 
name;" says von Waldeck bewildered — "I do 
not think I know that air." 
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" Lucky fellow T says Challoner laughing; 
" a case in which ignorance is real bliss ; it is a 
custom we have in England of talking when 
music is going on ; it does not always argue that 
the performance is not worth listening to, but 
simply that people prefer the sound of their own 
voices and their own engrossing platitudes to the 
sweetest music that ever was written ; I have 
often heard people invited to perform with the 
formula, 'Oh! do sing, nobody will listen/ I 
remember the great tenor Scampo being asked to 
sing once at an entertainment where he was 
present as a guest ; he complied ; and under the 
cover of his fine chest notes, his roulades and 
fortissimos, the audience resumed the thread of 
their discourse ; Scampo's brow grew dark ; 
coming to a pianissimo con molto espressione, and 
the parrot-like chatter still continuing, he calmly 
shut up his book, and with a polite apology for 
having interrupted the conversation, left the 
house ; and ever afterwards spoke of the english 
as the most unmusical, ill-mannered savages under 
the sun." 

" That they are not," says Von Waldeck, po- 
litely ; " there is no country, where our best musi- 
cians are so much appreciated as in England — *■ 
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there is no work of Beethoven's that is not well 
known there — nothing new of Wagner's, of 
Brahm's, of Rubinstein's, that you do not hear as 
soon almost as we hear it ourselves ; our best per- 
formers go there to interpret these great works — 
if the english were really unmusical they would 
not listen to them ; Handel and Mendelssohn, 
are they not your adopted children? Even 
Wagner, for whose music as for olives one must 
acquire a taste — he is also much appreciated in 
England ; even now I see they are giving Lohen- 
grin in London; you have had also good com- 
posers — not now perhaps but in other days, 
Purcell — Bishop — Arne — oh ! there are also many 
more whose names I cannot remember." 

" You will never be able to speak disparagingly 
of the native land of ' Nancy Lee/ again, Reine," 
says Treherne, laughing. " You have it on the 
best authority that we are a most musical nation." 

" The english like music as a business, I be- . 
lieve," says Challoner, " when they have paid a 
long price to hear it, and are assured by the com- 
posers' names printed in black and white in the 
programmes that it is of the very best quality and 
they may safely admire ; they are not discrimina- 
ting, nor are they by natural instinct musical, as ' 
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the people here and in Italy are — who ever 
heard a ' happy peasant* or a street boy in England 
singing in tune, or otherwise than execrably? 
Who ever went into an english village in the 
evening and heard part-songs, sung in a common 
inn, in a way that might bring tears to the eyes 
of the most hardened sinner alive ; as one may 
hear them here any day in the week ? It is the 
same in other things ; observe the British Public 
at the Royal Academy — doing ifc conscientiously, 
catalogue in hand ; in nine cases out of ten they 
draw their finger down the page- — pause at a 
well-known name, and straightway launch into 
gushing enthusiasm, whether the picture be 
really good, or the fiasco of a genius long past his 
prime ! 

" Ach was /" cries the little Baron rubbing his 
fat, dumpy hands together ; " you cannot expect 
everything — you are a great nation — the richest 
in the world — the most tranquil — the best 
governed — you have the finest navy on the face 
of the globe, and you are the only people who can 
dress themselves decently — that is the men — 
'Ma Vemme > says the women can still much learn ; 
the french, who aspire to walk at the head of 
civilization, how do they dress ? like monkeys — 
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like canaille — they have a Hugo — a Gounod— a 
Dor£ — a De Neuville — fifty others if you will — ■ 
they have no ' Boole' — rest content, my friend — 
you english have — ' Boole/ " 

"Have you ever been in England?" asks 
Eeine of Von Waldeck, anxious to create a diver- 
sion, fearing that her gravity will not outlast 
another oration of the Baron's. 

"Oh yes; Gnddiges Fraulein — I once spent 
my leave there at Christmas in the family of an 
old comrade." 

" Ah ! in the depth of winter it is very dreary ; 
it is in the summer that you should go, Herr 
Lieutenant ; then, you would see beautiful parks 
and gardens, velvet lawns and trees such as no 
other country can boast of," says Eeine. 

" You are becoming quite patriotic," says Tre- 
herne. 

" I always am when I am once across the 
Channel." 

"That peculiarity is hereditary," says Chal- 
loner; "Reine, can you supply me with the 
exact date of that fictional season you spoke of 
just now? 

' The english winter ending in July, 
To recommence in August.' " 
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"Byron wrote that fifty years ago when, 
if we are to believe what we are told, England 
had the benefit of a summer occasionally, I 
wonder what he would have found to say of the 
last five years." 

ci Well ! when it does not rain, I maintain 
that England t* lovely in the summer — there 
is a delicious freshness and verdure which one 
never finds anywhere else." 

" A chronic deluge is the heavy price we pay 
for these luxuries — give me light, warmth, colour 
and blue sky." 

" In what part of England were you staying?" 
inquires Reine of von Waldeck. 

"In — Leicestershire — I think you call it." 

" The best hunting country," says Challoner 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

" Ah yes ! one day we hunted the poor fox, 
that is true ; indeed, I do not understand why 
englishmen enjoy so much pursuing that little 
animal, and I have never been able to discover 
why — just when I was having a good gallop over 
a large piece of open ground, where there was 
nothing to stop me, ^nd beginning to enjoy my- 
self a little, and to forget that all we great men 
were indeed running after that innocent creature 
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to kill it — suddenly everyone began to cry out at 
rae and scream and make signs until I stopped, 
thinking that some accident had happened ; and 
my friend though I asked him many times, could 
never clearly explain this ; for he always laughed 
until he cried whenever I mentioned it, and all 
he ever said was, ' Oh du ; Max mein Bester — if 
only thou couldst have seen what for a fool thou 
lookedst in the middle of those dogs with the 
old huntsman swearing at thee until he nearly 
dropped off his horse in a fit !' Why, then, did 
I look Such a fool, Herr Challoner, when I was 
only riding like the others ? Ah ! but it must 
be something very droll since all englishmen 
laugh when I tell them the story." 

" You rode over the hounds I suppose — or over 
the scent — or both," explains Challoner who 
together with Treherne has indulged in a good 
laugh over the young warrior's perplexities. 

" But yes — of course — I was the first of all — 
I went like the wind — the dogs were behind me; 
my horse was the best, I think — but the scent, 
what is that ?" At which naive inquiry Chal- 
loner and Treherne suffer, a severe relapse, and 
von Waldeck more bewildered than ever joins in 
the laugh good-temperedly. 
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" It is a deadly crime to ride over the hounds 
or the scent," explains Challoner recovering, 
" there is only one worse — and that is to kill a 
fox in cold blood." 

" So ! it is a crime in England to kill a fox 
except with the dogs ! Then that is perhaps the 
reason why, when my old comrade came over to 
stay with me at Coblenz, and we were shooting 
one day together, and I said to him, c Place thy- 
self here, at this corner and thou shalt certainly 
shoot a fox/ he started back and cried, ' Shoot a 
fox, you rascal ! mein Gott ! I would sooner shoot 
my grandmother.' " 

" I should think so," cries Challoner shaking 
with laughter, " Jasper, is not this delicious ?" 

" I cannot understand," pursues von Waldeck 
reflectively, " why englishmen cannot be content 
to have their ride, their gallop with their dogs, 
without killing the poor fox and tearing him or 
the little timid hare to pieces." 

" They don't tear them to pieces ; but how 
could the dogs run unless they had something to 
run after ? That is the scent, which you were 
asking about — you admit that you shoot the 
foxes over here — why is it more cruel to hunt 
them ?" 
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" It seems to us a barbarous amusement." 
" Every nation to its own barbarisms ; we 
cannot understand you young fellows over here 
hacking each other's faces to pieces, and calling 
it duelling." 

" But at least the fight is more equal ?" 
" Did you stay in London ?" asks Reine hastily 
interposing, in dread of an international argument. 
" Only one day — it was when I arrived — it was 
Sunday morning and my friend who was to have 
met me, was unable to do so ; ach ! I did not 
amuse myself! I wandered along the deserted 
streets, but I could see nothing for the fog, and 
I had very bad headache for many days from the 
never-leaving-off-ringing church bells, which are 
not of musical tone — certainly not — but when I 
came to my friend's house in the country, whose 
father seemed a little king, I amused myself well ; 
the house, the park, the gardens ! we have 
nothing like them here — and my friend had two 
sisters — who also rode after the fox ; beautiful 
young ladies—they jumped gates and hedges and 
in the evening they sang english songs about 
" gloaming" — what is that Fraulein ? — and " a 
face near a window" — ah ! very dreadful music ! 
like the organs in the street sometimes make." 
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" PSre" says Kerne suddenly, " who is this 
coming along? I believe — yes — it is the 
Vicomte himself in the flesh." 

" It can't be — why ! he went to Ezra's Tomb, 
or Eve's or somebody's/' 

" He has returned then — I am sure it is he. 

' My own, my long-lost Edwin deaf, 
Bestored to love and me/ " 

quotes Treherne under his breath, with a glance 
half of annoyance, half of mischief, into the 
girl's animated face. 

" Silly boy ! it is the Vicomte — I knew it was, 
and he sees us." 

" Oh ! blissful moment !" says Treherne wish- 
ing De Ferrieres on the other side of the Chinese 
Wall, as that gentleman, handsome and distin- 
guished-looking, makes his way towards them, 
and bows with old-fashioned grace over Heine's 
hand. 

" Mademoiselle, I am enchanted to meet you 
again; you are well I trust — I need not ask; 
Challoner, my friend — how goes it with you? 
Ah ! Treherne — how do you do ? — Baron — you 
here too— but I am fortunate to find so many 
friends all at once." 

" Where have you sprung from P" asks Heine, 
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" I thought you were hundreds of miles away in 
some unpronounceable place/' 

" I arrive at the instant only. Ali is even now 
looking for rooms. I saw your name in the list 
of visitors — and came here hoping to meet you." 

" I did not expect you for a month at least,'' 
says Challoner. 

"Affairs recalled me. I only accomplished 
half of my pilgrimage; I come to-day from 
visiting my sister near Avignon." 

" And you will stay ?" asks Keine, with more 
interest than Treherne thinks the occasion re- 
quires. 

" Certainly, Mademoiselle Eeine ; I ask nothing 
better ; I am here in obedience to a command 
you were good enough to issue, at Cannes, if you 
remember." 

" A wish — a request — do not say a command, 
Vicomte." 

" It is one and the same thing coming from 
Mademoiselle/' he returns gaily. " Madame la 
Baronne is well I trust ?" he adds turning to the 
Baron. 

" Quite well/' 

" And here ?" 

" Ma vemme est a Bam at this moment, she 
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will come, perhaps, later here ; you do not know 
my nephew, Vicomte — permit that I introduce 
him ;" upon which there is a repetition of the 
clicking and scraping process, and the Herr 
Lieutenant suffers a severe relapse of neuralgia 
in the temple. 

The band is playing the last bars of the final 
galop ; every one is going home ; the Baron and 
Challoner stroll away under the chestnut trees 
between the rows of shops, where people still 
linger in groups looking at the pretty, costly 
wares ; De Ferriferes follows with Heine ; the two 
young men bring up the rear ; Treherne smiles 
}rrim satisfaction over von Waldeck's discomfiture 
and under the influence of this fellow-feeling be- 
comes so wondrous kind, that he almost forgives 
him for having monopolized Eeine the whole 
evening. 

" Who is then the handsome young officer ?" 
inquires De Ferrikres of Eeine — " I did not 
catch his name/' 

" Herr Premier-Lieutenant Max von Waldeck, 
Hochwohlgeboren, Eitter, etc. etc. etc. — he is 
the Baron von Jammershaders nephew." 

" Jammershadel ! Grands Bieux ! what a 
name ! it is a calamity ! the boy is a fine fellow." 
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" The c boy' is nearly thirty, I think," she says, 
with a laugh. 

" Alas ! Mademoiselle ! I too remember the 
time when a man of thirty appeared to me a 
venerable personage ; now he seems an infant — a 
school-boy." 

" You know the Baron, it appears ? pere met 
him at the Club here." 

" Oh yes ! I know him ; he is often in Paris ; 
I am acquainted with his one topic, c Boole ;' and 
his conviction that he is the only respectably 
dressed man out of England ; he is an insuffer- 
able bore, with his long stories — he has been 
trying to tell me one for ten years, but I have 
never allowed him to begin ; he has a very 
charming wife, otherwise he would be unendur- 
able." 

"What she must suffer — if she has a mind 
above ' Boole !' " 

" She is of those fortunate women who do not 
suffer ; she is a philosopher in petticoats, which 
you will never be, Mademoiselle; she has one 
passion ; her ideal paradise is Monte Carlo ; she 
gambles incessantly." 

" Ah ! that must be very trying for the little 
Baron, unless he is very rich." 
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" He is rich as a Rothschild." 

" And not jealous of his wife, who is, you say, 
so charming?" 

" Of his wife ? oh, no ; of a man whose coat 
fitted better than his own — yes — he would 
probably be jealous ; and now, will you tell me 
about yourself? Baden pleases you ?" 

"Oh! yes." 

" Perseus has returned, I observe." 

" He came over to see pere on business." 

" Indeed ! and how was that poor young man 
at Cannes when you left — how did he call him- 
self? the maker of crinoline ?" 

" Young Crutchley ; he was still staring in 
silence and chewing his toothpick meditatively." 

" Neither of those mature damsels had effected 
his capture ?" 

" No ! he was still at large : this is our little 
house ; is it not pretty ?" adds Eeine, as they 
arrive at the bridge. 

"It is like a scene in the c Sonnambula/ or 
the garden scene in ' Faust/ " says De Ferri&res, 
smiling, and deciding mentally that the pretty 
habitation of this piquant modern Eve, with its 
clustering, moon-washed roses and trailing vines 
and creepers, is, after all, better worth a pilgrim- 
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%ge than the mouldy tomb of her primeval mother, 
whither he had been bound, when business 
obligingly recalled him to these latitudes. 

" What sacrilege to compare my lovely Baden 
to a scene made' up of tawdry paint, lime-light, 
and sham flowers ! Ah ! Vicomte, I thought you 
had a poetic soul — another illusion gone." 

Challoner and the Baron are waiting on the 
bridge ; the latter is engaged in contemplating a 
moonlight effect upon a very perfectly-fitting 
patent-leather shoe. 

" I want the Baron to dine with us to-morrow, 
Heine," says her father ; " and you, De Ferrieres, 
and you, Herr Lieutenant, if you will do us the 
pleasure/' 

Von Waldeck bows, and signifies his delight 
in accepting, conditionally on no duty detaining 
him ; then, with more saluting, excuses himself, 
and hurries off to catch his train ; the Baron and 
De Ferri&res accept unconditionally, and walk 
back together to their hotels. 

Heine and Treherne linger in the garden, un- 
willing to leave the beautiful, calm night, still 
more unwilling to leave each other ; Treherne is 
rather aggrieved, and is of opinion that excep- 
tionally hard lines have been meted out to him ; 
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not only has this "Greek-faced" young hero 
appeared on the scene, but De Ferrieres must 
needs drop unexpectedly from the skies; and, 
between the two, what will become of the rambles 
he had promised himself in the forest with 
Reine — of the quiet confidences, or the long 
twilight hours, in which she should sing to him 
once more, perhaps, as she did in happier times, 
before clouds, in the guise of marrying appro- 
priative baronets, had obscured their serene 
horizon ? 

Somewhat after this fashion he bemoans his 
hard lot to Eeine, who listens sympathetically 
to his lamentations, smiling a little to herself as 
the horns and hoofs of the green-eyed monster 
peep out between the lines of his discourse. 

"Confess you like him immensely," he says, 
referring to von Waldeck, stopping in front of 
her and possessing himself of her two hands, 
while the moonlight reveals to him a mischievous 
sparkle in her changeful, grey eyes. 

" No more cross-examinations to-day, sir ; the 
court has risen hours ago." 

" Confess you think him awfully handsome." 

" Oh ! awfully ! Jasper, ' an you love me' do 
not patronize that distressing british adverb." 
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" I don't love you one bit, and I reserve to 
myself perfect liberty in the. matter of adverbs 
and everything else/' 

" Then I will wish you good-night, Mr. Tre- 
heme," she says, making him a mock reverence ; 
" in that dictatorial mood you do not ' tone well ' 
with this peaceful moonlight." 

" Don't go yet, Eeine ; you have not said six 
words to me all the evening ; stay ; and I will 
promise faithfully to talk like a page out of our 
old friend Lindley Murray." 

"What an inducement ! Oh ! Jasper, is it not 
lovely this little Baden at night ?" she goes on 
leaning over the bridge, looking away into the 
dark, distant woods. 

"It is a pity such romantic surroundings 
should be wasted upon an undemonstrative, 
prosaic, Anglo-saxon log — now, your Herr Lieu- 
tenant would doubtless break into poetic raptures 
over this brawling stream, those moon-washed 
roses ; and quote Heine by the yard, in that 
melodious native tongue of his." 

" It is melodious, Mr. Prejudice, in a certain 
way, and very expressive too — there are words in 
german, for which other languages have no 
equivalent." 
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" Katzenjammer for instance/' 

Keine turns away indignantly and runs at the 
top of her speed towards the house ; but with two 
possible rivals in the field, Treherne feels that 
he cannot afford to lose this golden opportunity ; 
he swiftly pursues her and overtaking her mid- 
way puts an arm round her unceremoniously and 
leads her back, not unwilling, to the bridge. 

" You have no soul — no romance — no poetry 
in your nature — you are a stock — a stone," she 
says panting and turning eyes that are indignant, 
yet half inclined to laugh up to his. 

" I plead guilty — but I heard you say the same 
thing to that embodiment of chivalry — De Fer- 
ri&res — a few minutes ago." 

" He never would have said such a thing/' 

" I only meant to help you to an illustration ; 
never mind, Eeine ; to-morrow you can commune 
with a more congenial spirit, in the moonlight — 
von Waldeck .will be here ; De Ferrifcres too — to 
say nothing of the Baron." 

" Ah ! Herr von Waldeck would never have 
uttered such a word, in such a scene, on such a 
night !" 

" ' On such a night did pretty Jessica slander 
her love — and — he forgave her ' — as I do/' 
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" After the magnanimous fashion of you noble 
creatures — when there is nothing to forgive, I 
may remark — but pray what put that irrelevant 
quotation into your head ? It is not even cor- 
rect/' 

" No ? How should it run ? My memory is 
getting rusty — I have not much occasion to air 
sentimental quotations — correct your illiterate 
Lorenzo, pretty Jessica." 

" * In such a night did pretty Jessica, like a 
little shrew ' " 

"Ah! true — I omitted the most pertinent 
phrase." 

"The most impertinent you mean, sir; you 
shall repeat a hundred lines of appropriate poetry 
as a penance." 

" Let. me say the multiplication table six times 
over, instead." 

" Soulless wretch — obey. " 

" What shall it be ? You have all the poetry 
I know at your fingers' ends, at least you had 
when we used to do Paolo and Francesca, before 
De Ferri&res superseded me in the rdle. Shall it 
be the mooney — I mean the moonlight bit in 
Manfred — about the Colosseum and bats and 
owls ?" 
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" What a thorough-bred englishman you are, 
Jasper ! ashamed even to own that you admire 
almost the greatest poet your country has ever 
produced, for fear you should be credited with 
sentiment — with feeling — or suspected of caring 
for something besides briefs and politics, and 
stocks and shares; do j*ou think you impose 
upon me ? I will let you off the hundred lines, 
for it is getting late, if you will say that verse 
in ' Queen Mab' — you know which I mean ; it 
begins, ' How beautiful this night ;' and put 
your insular chilliness in your pocket until you 
require it for home consumption." 

" A man never looks such a fool as when he 
is spouting poetry," Treherne says resignedly, 
and begins obediently to fulfil the commands of 
his imperious little task-mistress ; he has some- 
how forgotten to remove the arm with which he 
captured her in her tame attempt at flight ; the 
pretty, curly, hatless head droops until it rests 
against his shoulder and there lies pillowed ; a 
fleecy cloud floats considerately over the face of 
the indiscreet moon ; the limpid stream murmurs 
over its stony bed, in gentle monotonous accom- 
paniment to a nightingale singing somewhere 
in the woods; judging by the expression of 
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Treherne's face, he seems to find the sensation 
of looking like a fool rather agreeable than 
otherwise. 

" ' So cold, so bright, so still,' " he finishes ; " is 
that enough, little tyrant — have I atoned?" 

" Why do you pretend to be so hard, so cold, 
so unsympathetic ?" she asks softly, not moving. 

" I pretend nothing ; I am hard, and cold and 
unsympathetic by nature I suppose — since you 
find me so, I must be, I am sure." 

" You never used to be, and if you were the 
hard-hearted icicle you pretend to be now-a- 
days — how could you repeat those lines of 
Shelley's as if you felt every word of them — 
how is it that there are tones in your voice 
which " 

" Well; — which what ? Send one to sleep ?" he 
says as she pauses; and the hard-hearted icicle 
draws the little figure a shade closer with an 
impatient sigh of self-reproach, over his own 
weakness. 

" Which make one long to cry." 

" It is a trick ; it is my business to be 
eloquent; to harrow up people's feelings, and 
even move them to tears upon occasion — pathos 
is a most useful ingredient " 
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" Don't talk like that ; it hurts me, don't you 
understand ?" she says putting a hand over his 
mouth, and there is a sob which she cannot 
control in her voice. 

" Why did you not let me say the multi- 
plication table, then I should not have made you 
cry?" he answers trying to speak lightly, but 
unnerved as all men are at the spectacle of the 
woman they love, in tears. 

Treherne is so distressed and penitent that he 
turns and puts another arm round her ; there is 
nothing of the icicle about him now. 

" When I am gone remember me as I used to 
be, Heine, not as I am now/ 9 he says gently, 
bending his head until bis lips brush the curly 
brown hair lying on his shoulder; she turns and 
a little, pouting mouth, soft and red as a newly- 
blown rose meets his for one brief second; he 
releases her and they walk back to the house 
hand in hand, and part in silence under the rose- 
covered verandah. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils. 

Shakespeare, 
Thy dress was like the lilies, 
And thy heart as pure as they. 

Longfellow. 

The energetic Therese rises the following morn- 
ing with the dawn, the lark, the sun and all else 
in nature that is given to poetical early rising ; 
for she is resolved that the solid advantages 
accruing to the early bird shall be hers : she 
arrives at the market, rosy- cheeked, panting, 
good-humoured, leading little dark-eyed "Chules" 
by the hand, before the sturdy peasant women, 
who chatter in their hideous dialect like a flock 
of unfeathered magpies, have had time to unpack 

9 

their wares. 

For her lord and master has said to her with 
his lofty air of patronage : '• Go, Therfese, to the 
market, early, to-morrow ; purchase all that is of 
the best ; for one of my countrymen comes to dine 

VOL. II. K 
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with Monsieur ; it is the Vicomte de Ferrieres a 
gentleman from Paris, whom it is a pleasure to 
serve : two others come also ; but they are eaters 
of sauerkraut ; they will not appreciate the re- 
finements of thy kitchen, my poor Ther&se; 
nevertheless for the sake of my compatriot and 
for the honour of Monsieur and Mademoiselle, 
do thy best in this land of universal sausage." 

Ther&se returns a couple of hours later, laden 
in a manner which augurs well for the success of 
the coming feast, and which merits and receives 
the gracious approval of her proprietor ; Eeine, is 
taken into consultation concerning the momen- 
tous question of the menu over which Jules 
cogitates as gravely as though it were a 
second edition of the Berlin Treaty ; meanwhile 
Treherne is again closeted with Challoner and 
the family parchments, and Heine, her house- 
keeping duties completed, sits solitary under the 
catalpa tree, embroidering an impossible bird, 
according to the newest aesthetic principles, upon 
a brown bath towel ; while Coquin lies at her feet, 
diligently devouring flies. 

When Treherne is released they wander in the 
forest all through the long sunny afternQon, but 
he does not permit himself to drift again into 
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the snares and dangers of sentiment ; they talk 
of the arrangements pending with Hinton Chal- 
loner and of indifferent topics; Heine chatters 
and laughs and teases him not a little, as they 
mount the steep paths, and she persists in climb- 
ing into all sorts of out-of-the-way nooks and 
corners in search of wild flowers, or little red 
.strawberries half buried in the moss ; if he has 
relapsed into the icicle condition, still she is happy 
being with him; for to this infatuated young 
person, Treherne's most cross-grained moods are 
sweeter than the devotion and adoration of all 
the rest of male creation; sometimes when he 
seems most cold and stern, she gives him uncon- 
sciously the cruellest stab — a word — a look — an 
innocent caress — which tells him how completely 
her heart is his, and scatters all his jealousy and 
with it nearly all the resolutions he has made to 
part from her to the winds. 

Seeing that she indeed loves him he blames 
himself bitterly for having weakly subjected them 
both to this ordeal ; tossing sleepless through the 
long night after leaving Eeine he has told him- 
self that the moment Challoner no longer needs 
him he must go — this time, not like a weak fool, 
to seize the first opportunity to return— but for 

k2 
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good and all — so that Reine may be entirely free 
and he may drop out of her existence altogether ; 
yet, even in the bitterness of his despair, and 
while he is plotting and planning to secure what 
he imagines to be the girl's ultimate happiness, 
he feels with a sort of elation that no man on earth 
will ever be to her what he is, even now — of 
all that he might be, he dare not now trust him- 
self to think ; he must go — and the sooner the 
better ; this daily communion with her — her 
tender semi-sisterly ways — her sweet, true face 
which has been the guiding star of his life — he 
cannot bear the constant strain, yet persevere in the 
path which he has decided in his calmer moments, 
is the only one an honourable man may follow; in 
her presence he is a prey to a thousand subtle 
sophistries — a thousand almost irresistible temp- 
tations — which he can only overcome successfully 
-by donning that hateful mask of coldness and 
indifference, which pains and puzzles her so 
much, and which he finds so difficult to wear. 

" I suppose," says Treherne as they walk back 
slowly late in the afternoon, " that you and the 
Herr Lieutenant will have a musical recital to- 
night and we ignorant clods shall be left out in 
the sold/?- 
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"You would not like me to sit in a corner 
with you the whole evening and leave my guests 
to their own devices — would you, Jasper ?" 

" Yes ; I should very much — will you ?" 

" Certainly not. Because one likes a person 
best," she adds looking down and plucking the 
petals one by one from an innocent wild rose, 
"why should that person expect one never to 
speak to any one else ?" 

"Do you really like me better than von 
Waldeck ?" asks Treherne gravely. 

" What a ridiculous question." 

" Better than De Ferrifcres ?" 

" I am not so sure of course I do, foolish 

boy — better than any one — except pere." 

" Some day, Beine, pere will have to resign, or 
retire on half-pay, vice some lucky fellow pro- 
moted." 

" Never ! he will always be first." 

" Your husband will not say Amen to that." 

" I will have no husband ; I mean to be an old 
maid and take care of pere. No one will ever 
love me half as well as he does." 

" I am not at all sure of that either." 

" You are more than usually contradictory to- 
day," returns Beine as they walk over the bridge 
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into the garden and pause in front of the kitchen 
window, where Jules is shaking crisp, green 
salad in a metal basket, and Ther&se presiding 
over steaming copper pans, with a face like a 
giant peony. 

" Oh ! Jules — a cup of tea if* you have a 
moment to spare — I faint — I die," cries Eeine 
sitting down on the window ledge. 

" But of course — directly — there is always time 
for what Mademoiselle wishes," returns the gal- 
lant Monsieur Galette, " and Monsieur, will he 
also take tea ?" 

"No, Jules; I will have beer/' says Treherne 
with his fine english accent. 

" I forgot Jules, when I said I liked you next 
best to pere ;" whispers Eeine, " he is second — 
you come third." 

" I think the least you can do is to bracket 
us together; it would be hard to decide over 
which of the two you tyrannized most unblush- 

ingly." 

" Poor victims ! poor patient domestic martyrs! 

come here little Jules and say ban jour to this 

ill-treated gentleman, and I will give thee some 

of my pretty flowers out of the wood ; see then ; 

wilt thou give him a piece of thy cake, because 
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Mademoiselle is so cruel to him and he is very 
unhappy ?" 

Jules returning with the tea perceives his son 
and heir garlanded with honeysuckle occupying a 
proud position upon Mademoiselle's lap, while he 
gravely feeds Treherne with large portions of 
most delectable cake, prepared by the fair hands 
of his mamma. 

" And now," says Reine, jumping up and 
kissing little Jules, " I must run away and make 
myself beautiful for dinner. ,, 

" And I must go and do likewise," says Tre- 
herne, tossing off a large glass of foaming, amber 
beer. 

Reine descends presently clad in simple white, 
fleecy as a summer cloud ; her sweet girlish face 
is framed in tiny clustering curls of nature's 
own cunning manufacture among which one or 
two pale rose-buds nestle cosily. Treherne, 
white-chokered, distinguished -looking, joins her 
in the garden and is forthwith decorated with a 
sister bud. 

" Thank you, Reine," he says as she adjusts it 
with skilful fingers in his button-hole, " now you 
must just gather three more, exactly like this one, 
so that there may be no room for jealousy among us." 
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"No — although I am half french, I do not 
scatter my decorations broadcast ; they are re- 
served for my own true knights." 

" I wonder if the Herr Lieutenant will bring 
his 'jiolon! " 

"What a notion! imagine an officer in full 
uniform carrying a violin case, like a fiddler going 
to play at a dance." 

"I suppose however we shall have 'a little 
inusic' after dinner ; when you have sung germ an 
enough to von Waldeck's cultivated ears, will 
you sing one song to please me ?" 

" If you are amiable and conversational — will 
you promise to be ?" 

" So far as it in me lies — you know I am not 
a c society' man — I was born to blush unseen — 
but will you promise not to smile exclusively 
upon that epauletted Crichton, as you did last 
night." 

" I smiled to atone for your frowns ; I am sure 
he was saying to himself; here is an echter 
EngVander, stiff, formal, cold as ice." 

" He is welcome to think what he chooses ; 
here comes De Ferri&res over the bridge." 

" A rose among roses the fairest of all," says the 
Vicomte gallantly. " Good evening Mademoiselle ; 
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how do you do, Treherne? Am I the first 
to arrive? The handsome military is not yet 
here ?" 

The Baron and his nephew appear shortly 
and Challoner looking every inch the gentleman 
that he is, in " swallow-tails," with spotless 
linen, nndisfigured by jewellery or precious stones, 
comes out to welcome them ; von Waldeck is as 
handsome and spick and span as glistening 
epaulets, polished buttons and a tunic stiff as a 
coat of mail can make him; the Baron is beautiful 
to behold ; the missing parcel containing 'Boole's* 
latest masterpiece has arrived ; diamonds sparkle 
on his capacious bosom and at his wrists like the 
sun upon the snow ; a bouquet of the dimensions 
of a healthy young cabbage, adorns his button- 
hole ; placid self-satisfaction beams on his broad, 
fat face. 

Jules appears to announce that dinner is served 
and takes the opportunity to greet the Vicomte 
deferentially, yet warmly ; his manner seems to 
say: "behold me, an exile, in this land of sauer- 
kraut, I welcome thee as a man and a brother/' 

De Ferrieres bestows a cheery, " Good-day 
Jules, how is it with you ?" upon him, and offers 
his arm to Eeine. 
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" One rose among so many thorns !" he says, 
" is the honour to be mine ?" 

" You seem overflowing with rosy fancies and 
similes to-day.' ' 

" You are the inspiration," he answers, as 
he leads her into the dining-room which is 
only just large enough to hold the party com- 
fortably. 

Therfese has surpassed herself; the Baron, his 
snowy bosom draped by a protecting napkin — 
gobbles delightedly ; it must be admitted that 
his manners at table are not on a par with the 
elegance of his attire; Jules devotes special 
attention to the Vicomte, hands him each dish 
first after Reine, and whispers confidentially in 
his ear, little hints concerning the probable 
excellence of this or that " creation" of his gifted 
spouse ; once, only, his equanimity is disturbed, 
when the Baron with his mouth full of various 
delicacies says indistinctly, "du bain zilfvu* Halt" 
upon which the sensitive Jules is compelled for 
one brief moment to take the air outside. 

" There is a german Baron there who speaks 
your language ! pah ! it makes me sick to hear 
him ;" he says gracefully to his better half, who 
at that instant is too intent upon the success of a 
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souffle to appreciate the full force of the compli- 
ment. 

" Your guisine is 6arfaite" remarks the Baron 
to his host as the last course disappears, throw- 
ing himself back in his chair and launching out 
into elaborate, national toothpick manoeuvres. 

The conversation has been varied ; the dinner 
a pleasant one ; politics touched upon amicably, 
though having regard to the several inflammable 
nationalities represented, Challoner does not 
encourage discussion of this dangerous topic ; 
only concerning Eussia they are able to meet on 
neutral ground and feel themselves at liberty to 
attack wholesale the political and social mote in 
their grim neighbour's eye. 

De Ferridres has told some capital stories in 
his own language, in his pleasant manner, and 
has moreover engaged Treherne in a lengthy argu- 
ment on the respective merits and demerits of the 
french and english bar ; von Waldeck and Eeine 
have discoursed of music, poetry, books, and the 
inevitable beauties of the eternal Bhine — topics 
which on this particular occasion, Treherne 
chooses mentally to classify under the head of 
" sentimental stuff." 

" De Ferriferes, I heard rather a good story of 
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your 'cute Yankee friends the other day," says 
Challoner as the wine goes round ; " a man 
ordered a large quantity of wooden boot-pegs; 
when they were delivered they were so bad that 
they were useless ; so he chopped off the heads, 
and disposed of them successfully as exceptionally 
fine oats." 

" That is more ingenious even than the wooden 
nutmegs ;' says the Vicomte laughing ; " they 
are indeed a nation of infinite resource." 

" Ach ! Mein Gott! and the american women, 
they are beautiful — superb," cries the Baron 
waking up for a moment from his cobra-like 
digestive process. 

" I think," says Reine setting her little white 
teeth pensively in a very ripe strawberry, " I 
think it is such a capital idea in the 'New 
Republic/ having a conversational menu at a 
dinner party ; only it ought to be decided upon 
at least a week beforehand so that one might 
read up the subjects. ,, 

"What republic is that Mademoiselle?" in- 
quires De Ferriferes, " I have known several in 
my time, but never one in which that custom 
existed." 

" The c New Republic* is only a book — an 
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english book ; the characters in it are all real 
people." 

" Caricatures of real people rather," says Tre- 
herne, "the opinions of such men as Huxley, 
Tyndall and Kingdon Clifford poor fellow, who 
died the other day, are exaggerated and ridiculed 
by an individual, who in my humble judgment 
is not worthy to mend their pens and who is 
certainly incapable of suggesting anything better 
or half as good, in their place." 

" In England I think you are fond of show- 
ing up people in books," says De Ferri&res, " in 
that curious production of one of your Premiers, 
which reads like an amplified peerage, in which 
fabulous riches, diamonds, pearls, jewels, dukes, 
duchesses and religion jostle each other so 
quaintly — they tell me all the characters are 
portraits." 

" So are a great many of Daudet's characters 
they say," says Challoner. 

" True—and the great Zola's — he borrows his 
materials sometimes from across the Channel 
too, I believe — Mademoiselle is the wit and 
wisdom of the book you mentioned just now 
beyond my comprehension ?" 

" We might read it together and I would help 
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you with the difficult passages, " Reine answers 
with a mischievous glance at Treherne. 

" Agreed — I only trust it is as voluminous as 
the Encyclopaedia." 

" May I not also join the english literature 
class, Gnadiges Fraulein," asks von Waldeck. 

" Monsieur de Ferri&res is only aping humility, 
he reads english as well as I do/' 

" Not quite that — but I manage it is true, to 
read some of your english novels with great 
enjoyment ; I do not know a novelist of my 
own country who delights me as Thackeray does, 
for instance ; the wit is so fine, the knowledge of 
life so wonderful, there are no involved plots, 
strained positions or sensational incidents, and 
yet the interest nev6r for a moment flags." 

" ' Vanity Fair' is a landmark in literature/' 
says Challoner, " I believe it is the cleverest 
novel that ever , was written — I carry it about 
with me wherever I go — it and another book — I 
am never dull so long as I have them to fall back 
upon." 

" The other book is ' Richard Feverel' I am 
sure," says Treherne, " I remember it of old — it 
is first-rate." 

" And I am not allowed to read it Vicomte," 
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says Heine plaintively — "I see pere convulsed 
with laughter whenever he takes it up — it lies 
upon his table always, and I may not look into it." 

" I sympathize with your torments, Mademoi- 
selle believe me," says De Ferriferes laughing. 
" What did you say was the name of this per- 
nicious publication ?" 

" It is anything but that/' returns Challoner, 
"though not food for babes and essentially a 
man's book — ' The Ordeal of Richard Feverel :' 
read it De Ferriferes — it will delight you — it is 
brimful of wisdom and humour, and there is not 
a dull line in it from beginning to end ; read it, 
and judge for yourself — no living novelist has 
written anything that deserves to be named in 
the same century with it." 

" Then is there not your Dickens ?" asks von 
Waldeck diffidently ; " my english friend seemed 
to know books of his by heart, especially one in 
which there is a Mister Weller — I think — he 
used to try to translate to me and he always said 
it was very droll. Oh ! very droll indeed/' 

" I should say Sam Weller in german would 
be very droll indeed," says Treherne. 

" Translations are melancholy things at best," 
says De Ferrieres, — "as for me I confess I 
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do not appreciate the popular english idol — your 
Dickens — your Peekweek — he describes people 
and scenes in which I hare no interest." 

" No Englishman dare have made that con- 
fession,'"' says Beine — " it is exactly what I think, 
but I would not breathe such heresy unless I 
were safe on this side of the Channel ; but I am 
forgetting — I ought to have left you to enjoy 
your cigars." 

" We will smoke in the garden — the night is 
beautiful," says her father, " that is unless you 
gentlemen prefer remaining indoors." 

" I vote for the garden, in which case Made- 
moiselle will not be cruel enough to deprive us 
of her society," says De Ferrieres — "and you 
Baron— and you Herr Lieutenant? Carried 



nem. con." 



The Vicomte leads Beine through the french 
window into the soft half-light of the flower- 
covered verandah ; the little Baron who is suffer- 
ing from repletion drops into a chair, in a state 
of semi-somnolence ; Challoner and De Ferrieres 
drift into the inevitable Eastern Question; 
Treherne poisons the sweet air, with a monster 
cigar, at which he pulls viciously, when presently 
Beine and von Waldeck, who have been walking 
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up and down the lawn side by side, pass him and 
disappear into the drawing room, whence 
shortly issue melodious sounds as the Herr 
Lieutenant's fine voice trolls out Wagner's Song 
to the Evening Star ; Treherne has an english- 
man's feeling, half contempt, half envy for 
"fellows who can tinkle on the piano;" from 
where he sits he can see von Waldeck's hand- 
some head and manly, martial figure; he can 
hear Keine's expressions of delight as the song is 
finished ; he watches them drift into pleasant 
friendly converse, with music — concerning which 
their tastes seem dangerously sympathetic — for 
their theme ; and as he smokes in silence, his 
bitter jealousy conjures up visions of the possible 
future to torment him — visions of an amatory- 
musical duet, with accompaniment obbligato by 
that talented master of the bow — Mr. Cupid. 

Presently von Waldeck is deep in the intrica- 
cies of Rubinstein, and Heine comes to Treherne's 
side and rests one hand upon his shoulder ; at 
which . he rises and with an air of extreme 
politeness offers her his chair. 

" Why this ceremony all at once ?" she asks 
smiling, " have you been studying the ' Book of 
Etiquette ?' ' Never sit down in the presence of 
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a lady when she is standing— never eat with 
your knife' " 

" Von Waldeck had a narrow escape with his 
once or twice at dinner." 

"You don't mean it? Oh! dreadful incon- 
gruity ! — listen ! — can a man who plays like that 
be guilty of such an. enormity — oh ! horrible, 
horrible, most horrible." 

" How can you bear to stay here Miss Chal- 
loner when that military Philomel is discoursing 
his sweetest music ?" 

" I am like the proverbial donkey ; you and 
the Herr Lieutenant — or his music rather — are 
the two bundles of hay — come/' she says laying 
a hand upon his sleeve ; " end my dilemma — let 
the little distracted donkey browse gently upon 
you both." 

He throws away the remnant of his cigar and 
possessing himself of the hand sa} r s laughingly, 

" Come sit thee down upon this flowery bed 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 
And stick musk roses in thy gentle head 
And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy." 

" I really can't just now ; I have not time — 



come Jasper; it is too rude leaving Philomel 
alone." 
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Thus bidden he accompanies her into the little 
salon where von Waldeck is still at the piano ; 
the Baron wakes up suddenly from his siesta and 
follows them ; making himself very comfortable 
in an easy chair, he says with a noble but un- 
successful effort to stifle a capacious yawn, born 
of indigestion; "Ach! Max, mon garzon, you 
should have brought your fiolon ; and Made- 
moiselle would have accompanied you on the 
biano." 

"Mademoiselle will perhaps allow me that 
pleasure another time ;" says von Waldeck ; 
" but will you not sing ?" he adds rising from the 
piano. 

Heine takes the seat he has vacated and sings 
without prelude a lovely cradle song of Brahms*, 
with perfect simplicity and correctness. 

De Ferri&res comes to the window to listen ; 
the Herr Baron is gently lulled into delicious 
semi-consciousness, but generously forbears to 
snore ; von Waldeck's critical ear is satisfied and 
he thanks Eeine not conventionally but with 
quiet sincerity, when the song is finished; 
Treherne retires into a dark corner of the 
verandah, for he is sad at heart and restless and 
Heine's voice thrills through his brain until it is 
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almost pain to him to listen; which surely 
argues a very unsatisfactory nervous condition 
in the case of a hard-headed young barrister of 
twenty-six. 

" Mademoiselle/' says De Ferri&res, " may I 
beg you to sing that song of Victor Hugo's ; the 
one you sang once at my house in Paris." 

The song happens to be an old favourite of 
Treherne's and as Heine strikes the opening 
chords he returns to the open window ; she sits 
facing him and, as she sings from. memory and 
there is no music on the desk before her, he can 
see distinctly her fair girlish face, the frank, 
fearless laughing eyes, the tender little mouth 
dimpling into smiles, as with her sweet sym- 
pathetic voice and perfect clearness of enuncia- 
tion, she sings Hugo's pretty words; before she 
is half-way through the second line, she falters 
for a minute ; 

" Si vous n'avez rien a me dire, 
Pourquoi venir aupres de moi P" 

The half-shadowed, tell-tale eyes are lifted for 
a second, half irresolute yet questioning to 
Treherne's face, while a smile dimples round 
her mouth — then veiled again and fixed upon the 
ivory keys; Treherne disappears under the 
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shadow of the catalpa tree ; the song seems like 
an accusing spirit ; why does he come there ? 
Why indeed? Certainly not because he has 
nothing to say — rather because he has too much ; 
until this moment he has never clearly perceived, 
how like that of a madman his conduct must 
appear to Heine. 

Reine sings again but Treherne sits lonely in 
the shadow, looking across the moonlit garden 
away to the dark mass of pine-forest in the dis- 
tance ; the song is one of Rubinstein's for which 
von Waldeck has petitioned and its spirit is 
abroad on that beautiful night of early summer ; 
the dew sparkles on the grass, the nightingale 
sings in the bushes ; a thousand subtle perfumes 
make the soft air sweet, and Reine to von Wal- 
deck's accompaniment is singing this hymn of 
spring with all her soul in her glad young voice, 
while poor Jasper in bitterness of spirit curses his 
untoward fate and moralizes in unison with the 
last lines of the song — upon the instability of 
human pleasures. 

" CAerie" says Challoner when von Waldeck 
has expressed the delight he feels and De Fer- 
riferes that he does not feel, at Rubinstein's com- 
position, " sing now to please me that song about 
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the Styx — disinter old Gliick for my edification 
and convince Herr von Waldeck that although I 
am not exactly a Wagnerite, still I am not quite 
a Goth in musical matters." 

With von Waldeck's assistance the Styx is 
crossed safely and the woes of the sacrificed 
Alceste are touchingly rendered by Eeine ; von 
Waldeck's fingers wandering over the piano fall 
into the first chords of a Thuringian Volkslied 
which Eeine recognizes and begs him to sing, 
another follows, and yet another, while Treherne 
suffers the tortures of the condemned and wonders 
whether she will ever remember that one song for 
which lie has petitioned. 

" You said last night the english were a musical 
people," says Heine as von Waldeck rises from 
the piano ; " if you could hear their equivalent 
for those songs, you would alter your opinion. 
I will sing you one of our most renowned national 
melodies — 'The Grandfather's Clock.'" 

" Don't," says Challoner imperatively. 

"Mademoiselle, I pray you have pity," cries 
De Ferri&res. 

" I yield to the wishes of the majority," says 
fteine grandiloquently, curtseying. 

" It is not fair to call that wretched sing-song 
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rubbish € national melodies/" says Challoner. " I 
protest ; they are the outcome of low music-halls 
— the scum of music-fungi that spring up in a 
night and the next day are forgotten/' 

" Oh ! pere" Heine cries laughing, " that old 
clock when it was once wound up went for a good 
many nights and days without stopping ; there 
was nothing of the fungus principle about it." 

" We have really some beautiful songs, which 
for simple pathos can quite bear comparison with 
the best of the Volkslieder. The ' Last Eose of 
Summer' — which Flotow condescended to steal — 
s Ye Banks and Braes/ ' Robin Adair' and that 
pleasing fiction ' Home, Sweet Home' too." 

" I dare say we stole them all from the ger- 
mans," says Reine maliciously, and seating her- 
self again at the piano she sings, unbidden, the 
little Tuscan song beloved of Treherne, who has 
by this time returned to his old post near the 
window ; at the second verse von Waldeck who 
has been listening attentively takes out his pocket- 
book and writes down the melody she is uncon- 
sciously dictating ; she ends ; the accompaniment 
dies away sadly ; every ond is pleased for it is a 
gem, perfect in its way and one to which even 
an ultra Wagnerian ear could not remain entirely 
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callous ; only Treherne says nothing but thanks 
Beine with a smile as their eyes meet for a 
second at the last bar. 

" M-aulein, might I ask you to strike the last 
few notes again, I have lost them," von Waldeck 
says, pencil in hand. 

" Lost them ! how ?" 

" I transcribe the melody which pleases me ; 
those long sustained notes will be beautiful on 
the violin — you pardon me Fraulein that I appro- 
priate your song ?" 

" I am very glad — only so astonished that you 
can write music from dictation in this way ; you 
must be a genius. 

" Oh ! no !" he answers laughing pleasantly, 
" unfortunately I am nothing of the sort — it is a 
very simple thing." 

" And can you write down anything that you 
hear P" 

" Generally — yes — unless it is very intricate — 
but I have no wish to remember all I hear, I 
assure you, Fraulein ; it is a matter of education 
I think ; ever since I can remember I have been 
working at music ; my mother and father are both 
good musicians." 

" Is the Herr Baron your father's brother ?" 
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inquires Heine contemplating the reflection of 
that gentleman's unmusical soul in his flabby- 
inane countenance and marvelling mildly at 
nature's freaks. 

"His half-brother only, and they are quite 
unlike," von Waldeck answers following the 
direction of her eyes and smiling amusedly. 

The Baron blinks with his sleepy eyes, and his 
nephew seizes upon this symptom of partial wake- 
fulness to assure him it is time to move ; they 
take leave, but De Ferri&res lingers a few moments 
and Reine walks down the garden at his side to- 
wards the bridge. 

"Another victim, Mademoiselle, I fear," he 
says gaily. 

She laughs and says, " I thought you at least 
were sensible enough to believe that two people 
may take a pleasure in each other's society without 
— without — — " 

She pauses, laughs again, and seizes upon an 
innocent rose which is on the point of being 
sacrificed. 

"Without I await instruction — may 

I beg for that unoffending rose which you 
maltreat — thank you — you were saying with- 
out " 
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" Well ! without imagining all that nonsense 
about falling in love— how I do hate that ex- 
pression !" 

" Then why do you speak english to me, 
Mademoiselle — make use, rather, of our lan- 
guage, in which we have no such expression/' 

" I don't know ; somehow whenever I feel 
inclined to be forcible and a shade disagreeable 
I fall naturally into english ; it is the result of 
association I think; pere scolds me in english — 
so does Jasper — so did the learned Miss Priggins 
— all the disagreeable things people have ever 
said to me have been said in english/* 

De Ferrieres smiles, remembering Sir Angus 
Maxwell's nationality. 

"But much also that is agreeable?" he says 
interrogatively ; " you have not been scolded 
very much, I think." . 

" I have not deserved it — do you think I 
have ? But indeed I have had my fair share ; 
Jasper is always scolding me now-a-days — or 
something very like it — pere, dear old pere ! has 
administered to me three lectures since I can 
remember, each of exactly three minutes' dura- 
tion ; I recall those three occasions distinctly 
— the first was at a very early period of my 
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career, when a spirit of youthful enterprise 
prompted me to insert a live frog between the 
collar of my nursemaid's dress and her neck, 
thereby sending the sensitive creature into 
hysterics — the second was when, in revenge for 
some deadly insult I singed one side of Jasper's 
raven curls, Jael-like, while he slept — the third 
was when we two went off in a storm once in 
our boat, got drenched and nearly drowned for 
our pains — happily pere does not believe in 
lecturing ; I detest being scolded ; I like to be 
praised, even when I don't deserve it. I am very 
vain as you may have remarked." 

" The confession of one's faults is half way 
towards amendment, Mademoiselle." 

" You might have said something much nicer 
than that ; I am afraid, in your study of english 
you have strayed among the platitudes of the 
renowned Martin Tupper." 

" Pardon ?" says De Ferri&res, mystified. 

"Never mind; I did you an injustice, I 
see; what do you think of my musical black 
swan ?" 

" I think that, like certain young ladies, he 
should, in the interests of humanity, be labelled 
• dangerous. 3 
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Eeine shrugs her shoulders with a fine air of 
contempt. 

" But he is also talented," she says. 

" Musically — certainly ; it is often a solitary 
talent." 

"He is very handsome you will admit," she 
says smiling wickedly ; " since we all know it is 
only women who are backward in acknowledging 
each other's perfections. " 

"Very handsome — but I prefer my friend 
Perseus — there is an air of character about his 
head which I do not notice in this fair-haired 
german boy-so— Perseus has taken to preach- 
ing of late. What is the text of his discourse ?" 

" He is a good boy but he has ridiculous 
notions on some points," says Reine evasively. 

" He agrees with me perhaps concerning the 
dangerous fascinations of your melodious black 



swan/' 



" He is, like all men, not without prejudices." 

"He is also perhaps a disbeliever in 
Platonism ; his personal experience may perhaps 
have engendered disbelief." 

" And you ?" she asks looking down. 

" I am afraid I am also one of those foolish 
people you spoke of just now ; I would gladly 
believe did not the experiences of a quarter of a 
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century point in the other direction — it is not 
believe me, that I doubt the capacity of your sex 
for friendship ; but there must be two parties to 
the contract and it is not always easy for both 
to compass that cold abstraction; good-night 
Mademoiselle — until to-morrow." 

He bows over her hand and touches it lightly 
with his lips, like a courtier of the polite ages, 
who for a brief moment had stepped out of his 
gilt frame at Versailles, and walks away quickly 
under the leafy trees. 

Eeturning, Reine perceives Treherne leaning 
against a pillar of the verandah, whence by the 
aid of the bright moonlight he has witnessed 
her parley with De Ferriferes, culminating in the 
gallant but harmless little salute, which the 
foolish, jealous fellow, does not pause to reflect 
would, in all probability have been bestowed 
indifferently upon the Vicomte's sainted grand- 
mother — or any other lady of whom he chanced 
to be taking leave. 

" Thank you for remembering the song, 
Reine ;" he says in chilly accents making room 
for her to pass him and she, hurt at his cold 
manner, wishes him a hurried " good-night," and 
solacing herself with several compensating kisses 
from her parent, disappears. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

When yon do dance, I wish yon 

A wave o' the sea, that yon might ever do 

Nothing bnt that. , 

Shakespeare. 

" Rbine," says Challoner at breakfast the next 
morning, " I forgot to tell you last night I met 
an englishman at the club yesterday — he comes 
from our part of the world ; I want you to call 
on his wife." 

" Yes pere ;" assents Eeine with dutiful readi- 
ness ; " I will go this morning — are they young 
or old — agreeable or the reverse — ultra or only 
moderately stiff and starched ?" 

" He is middle-aged — might be any age — his 
main object in travelling abroad seems to be, to 
impress other nations with a sense of England's 
superiority ; he and De Ferri^res had a short 
passage of arms yesterday to the edification of 
myself and others ; De Ferri£res said to me 
afterwards — ' He is an ass, mon c/ier, your com- 
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patriot, I do not know his wife but instinctively 
I pity her^ — however the thing in this life is to be 
civil without hope of reward." 
"What is their n&mepere?" 
" Fret well— at the ' Cour de Bade.' " 
Treherne, who has slept off his ill-humour and 
grown perforce genial, under the two-fold sunni- 
ness of Reine and the blue skies, volunteers to 
accompany her to the hotel, where they learn 
that the Herr Fretwell {mil Gattin) is indeed 
located there, but that for the moment they are 
both out ; returning by the Promenade, they meet 
De Ferri^res whom Reine informs that it is her 
intention to attend the Reunion that night at 
the Conversation House ; that her obedient parent 
has been told off for chaperoning duty, and that 
she hopes he, the Vicomte, will be of their 
party. 

" With pleasure Mademoiselle ; if I see Herr 
von Waldeck shall I hint that a military escort 
would also be acceptable ?" 

"No — I forbid you to say anything of the 
sort. I only want to go to dance with Jasper ; 
no one dances half as well as he does." 

" In that case I do not know whether I shall 
be able to muster up sufficient courage to obey 
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your commands ; nothing but the hope of a waltz 
with you, would decide me to encounter the 
dangers and difficulties of a crowded german 
ball-room — imagine the excruciating agony of 
being trodden upon by one of those native 
feet !" 

"I will promise you a waltz if you will 
come." 

" What would I not do for such a reward ?" 
says the Vicomte — taking off his hat as Heine 
with a smile and a little friendly nod, departs. 

At nine o'clock the band in the ball-room 
under the direction of the long-haired Herr Con- 
cert-Meister, in the absence of the Herr Kapell- 
Meister, whose lofty soul does not stoop to these 
frivolities, strikes up " Mein Schonster Tag in 
Berlin ;" at the sound of the seductive strains, 
the room fills rapidly and many couples are soon 
struggling more or less gracefully in what 
Artemus Ward calls the " messy dance ;* while 
the chaperons and non -dancers or involuntary 
wall-flowers, sit round in rows three or four deep. 
There is a fine show of solid, fair-haired Frau- 
leins who look as if the four winds of heaven had 
quarrelled over their attire, sheltering under the 
capacious wings of larger editioned Frau mammas, 
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"Until some padded, towy-haired officer or alpaca- 
coated civilian shall invite them to trip a mea- 
sure ; there are gaunt, angular, ill-dressed english- 
women — a distinct and peculiar species, which 
for some undiscoverable reason seems exclusively 
to haunt the highways and byways of the 
continent; also the male variety of the same, 
who in the day-time sally forth with the inevit- 
able opera-glasses, Baedeker, Murray and the 
inseparable umbrella; pretty, refined english girls 
there are also, and some lovely Americans with 
faces like a blush rose before the thirsty sun has 
stolen the morning dew from it ; these are in 
great request among the gaudy military butter- 
flies, and poor every-day, black coated moths stand 
very little chance indeed. 

Many eyes turn to look at Heine as she 
appears in her simple white dress with soft lace 
falling at her neck and arms, and dark red roses 
in her hair and fastened at her breast ; a dance is 
just over ; she stands near the doorway leaning 
on her fathers arm talking to De Ferriferes ; 
there are whisperings and evidences of excitement 
in military circles; an introduction is voted 
desirable, but how to compass that end, since no 
one seems to be acquainted with any member of 
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the party; especially as they are manifestly 
english — of that nationality which would hesitate 
to save a man from drowning, failing a formal 
presentation. 

The Herr Concert-Meister taps upon his desk; 
it is a waltz of Strauss' — " Wo di Citronen bluh'n* 
— Strauss at his very best ; Treherne says a word 
or two to Reine and receives a smiling upward 
glance in reply which rouses every unappropriated 
military breast to envy ; he puts an arm round 
her slender waist ; smoothly, as if they were one, 
and indivisible they glide into the circle of 
dancers; the floor is excellent, the music perfect; 
Treherne's dancing merits all the praise Reine 
has bestowed upon it ; for the moment she is 
completely happy ; she is twenty and she does 
not pretend to be strong-minded ; she loves the 
pleasures, the frivolities, the good things of this 
sinful world ; as she comes round again, the very 
incarnation of the " poetry of motion," graceful, 
resting lightly with such perfect modesty upon 
her partner's arm — not flattened breathless against 
his shirt-front after the manner of this curious 
age — two happy, laughing eyes, smile pleasant 
recognition at De Ferrieres over Treherne's 
shoulder, causing him a sharp pang of envy at 
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the luck of that fortunate young man, as he 
turns away and sighs gently over the ashes 
of his departed youth. 

The waltz is over — too soon for Reine, though 
they have danced it to the very end, for neither 
she nor Treherne approve of the german custom 
of dividing the same dance between half a dozen 
partners; each depositing the lady near her 
chaperon, after one round, as though she were a 
failure, and her cavalier glad to be rid of her; 
they walk together into the adjoining rooms, the 
unholy temples of other days — now, a bower of 
innocent, beautiful flowers and ferns, among 
which they discover and appropriate a vacant 
seat in a recess. 

" You dance just as well as ever," Reine says 
looking radiant after the exercise, " how long is 
it since we waltzed together P" 

" About two minutes and three-quarters." 
" I mean before — Mr. Matter-of-fact." 
" It was here in this identical room and it must 
be nearly three years ago ; don't you remember, 
your father would not let you come at first, and I 
begged for you so eloquently that at last he waa 
persuaded — he said you were too young for public 
entertainments — ah ! Reine, I have fought many 
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a victorious battle for you and how cruelly you 
have repaid me." 

" In what way, pray ?" 

" By stealing from me all I had worth stealing 
— and — but I will not detail all your acts of 
ingratitude." 

" That is a wise resolution, I think," she 
answers from behind a large fan. 

"I believe you are the only person I can 
dance with, Reine." 

"What is the object of that pretty little 
fiction?" 

" It is true — I went to two or three suffocation 
matches lately in London, I tried to do the duty 
England expects of every marriageable man — but 
I could not get along — I don't think I care much 
about dancing in the abstract." 

At this moment Challoner appears in the door- 
way and coming over to Reine, tells her that 
Mrs. Tret well has arrived and is anxious to be 
introduced to her. 

" Must I come, pere ?" she asks pleadingly for 
the music is playing again and her young soul 
yearns after the dancing. 

" Must is a word I am not partial to ; I want 
you to come, c/ierie" 
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She puts her hand through his arm with a 
laugh. 

" Tyrant !" she says, " a velvet-gloved one of 
the most insidious species." 

"Will you dance again, Beine?" inquires 
Treherne. 

" Oh ! yes — only come like a good boy — like a 
second Perseus and deliver me from this english 
dragon of propriety." 

"She is not a dragon at all," says her father, 
"she is an uncommonly nice little woman — at 
least so De Ferri&res seems to think." 

They make their way to a group sitting near 
the orchestra, of which De Ferri&res is the centre ; 
he is talking volubly in his own language with 
a lady no longer very young, but who still pos- 
sesses a face sufficiently piquant and attractive to 
do much mischief; her husband, a short, wiry, 
east-wind-proof sort of person, with steel-blue 
eyes, thin lips, and colourless hair sits at her 
side, with an aggrieved expression of counte- 
nance, which he is accustomed to wear in the 
society of people who, for the moment, happen to 
be conversing in a foreign tongue. 

Reine is presented ; Mrs. Fretwell gives her 
a very direct look between the eyes and extends 
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to her cordially, a diminutive hand, perfectly 
gloved. 

Keine, as she takes it, conceives a sudden 
liking for her new acquaintance ; Mr. Fretwell 
is then presented and bows, in answer to Seine's 
graceful greeting, with the elegance of a petrified 
cod. 

They fall easily into conversation, and Heine 
is happy in the discovery that she has fallen in 
with a rara avis, in the shape of an english- 
woman, who even upon first acquaintance is 
genial and unaffected ; Mr. Fretwell is engaged 
in an exhaustive exposition of the follies and 
mismanagement, extant throughout the length 
and breadth of the German Empire, which it 
would break Bismarck's heart to hear. 

There is another waltz, and Treherne who 
with De Ferrieres has been engaged in the rapt 
contemplation of the indigenous feminine beauty, 
invites Eeine to dance ; the Vicomte begs Mrs. 
Fretwell to honour him in like manner, she 
assents graciously and is rising when her husband, 
interrupted in his tirade, says winningly — 

"Surely, Constance, you are never going to 
make an exhibition of yourself by dancing in this 
public place, at your age !" 
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" At my age — I was thirty-two last birthday- 
one would think I was old enough to judge for 
myself Mr. Dog-in-the-Manger," she answers, 
good-humouredly and dances away as lightly and 
much more gracefully than a girl of sixteen, 
under the Vicomte's able guidance. 

Heine, after a few turns, looking up over her 
partner's shoulder; meets von Waldeck's eyes 
fixed upon her. 

"The Herr Lieutenant is here," she says, in 
Treherne's ear. 

" Dozens ; they are as common as blackberries 
in the english hedges/' he answers, purposely 
obtuse. 

" Herr von Waldeck, I mean." 

" Ah ! then my reign is over." 

" Not unless you choose to abdicate." 

The dance at an end, von Waldeck loses no 
time in presenting himself; there is immediately 
a flutter in the ranks of the military ; he is peti- 
tioned on all sides for introductions, and skil- 
fully^ evading the importunities of a shoal of 
" newly-baked" lieutenants, is obliged however 
to present a robust Herr Hauptmann — his senior 
officer — of martial though plethoric aspect, who 
capers through a polka with the vitality and 
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grace of an energetic but short-winded bull ; then 
follows another waltz, which von Waldeck has 
taken care to secure for himself, while Treherne 
is desired by his commanding officer to dance 
with Mrs. Fretwell, to which that frisky matron, 
disregarding marital scowls and amenities, wil- 
lingly agrees. 

Keine, walking through the rooms in search of 
fresh air, escorted by von Waldeck, is waylaid by 
the irrepressible Herr Hauptmann, who begs to 
present Herr Lieutenant Dampfnudel — a dim- 
inutive young warrior, with a face like an anaemic 
plum-pudding. 

Heine is carried off in his clutches to ihe ball- 
room, where, seizing her round the waist, he 
flattens her nose against his epaulet, and with 
outstretched arms, rushes into the fray, puffing 
like a healthy young steam-engine ; whence, 
Eeine, presently emerges, breathless and indig- 
nant, to discover Treherne laughing demoniacally 
at her discomfiture, and von Waldeck regarding 
her with an expression of regretful commiseration 
in his honest, blue eyes ; she professes herself 
tired, as well she may be, and the Herr Lieutenant 
depositing her at her father's side, retires with 
the inevitable heel-clicking, reappearing presently 
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with an able-bodied young Fraulein better calcu- 
lated than Reine, to brave the dangers of his 
headlong career. 

"Iara afraid you suffered much in that last 
engagement, Gnddiges Fraulein," says von 
*Waldeck taking a chair hear her, " these newly- 
fledged young ones, are always irrepressible — 
they have an aplomb which takes one's breath 
away/' 

" 'Fools rush in where angels fear to tread;' " 
says Treherne. 

Mrs. Fretwell who has been struggling in the 
iron embrace of the Herr Hauptmann, returns 
at this moment in a state of breathless exhaus- 
tion. 

" I can realize now what a man's sensations 
are when he rushes into battle," she says behind 
her fan to Heine. 

" We have been unfortunate to-night, I think ; 
I, too, have just been rescued from a miniature 
Sedan; germans usually dance so well." 

Von Waldeck's knowledge of english, enables 
him to catch the drift of these remarks ; wishing 
perhaps to retrieve the reputation of his country- 
men, he rises and begs the Gnadige Frau will 
honour him with a dance. 
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An ominous thunder-cloud rests on Mr, 
FretwelTs noble brow as the partner of his bosom 
sails off supported by the manly arm of this 
handsome young Lieutenant. 

" I think," he observes in vinegary accents to 
Challoner, " this sort of promiscuous dancing in 
public places is highly reprehensible ; in England, 
I am happy to say, such a thing does not exist, 
at least, in ahem— so-called respectable places." 

" Oh ! I don't know ; at Brighton and Scar- 
borough I fancy much the same sort of thing 
goes on ; at any rate the rinking mania was a 
very efficient substitute." 

" But, my dear sir, allow me to say that in 
England, our wives and daughters do not rink 
or dance with Dick, Tom, and Harry; any one in 
fact who has the impudence to invite them." 

" Don't they ? Well — I am sure I hope you 
are right," says Challoner divided between the 
wish to yawn and to laugh, " I confess I have 

seen evidences of extraordinary emancipation 

in this direction, during my flying visits to 
England of late years ; you are quite mistaken, 
however, if you think that Dick, Tom, and Harry 
have it all their own way here ; formal introduc- 
tions are the rule ; occasionally an officer may, 
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failing other means of introduction, present him- 
self; but in that case his position and uniform 
are a kind of guarantee of his respectability/' 

Upon which Mr. Fretwell remarks politely 
that a beggarly, foreign uniform is a poor sort ot 
a guarantee. 

Keine meanwhile is seated between De 
Ferri&res and Treherne, who are exercising their 
wit upon the eccentricities of the couples, who 
rush, jerk, jump, or glide past them, in rapid 
succession. 

" Mademoiselle/' says De Ferri&res, " have you 
inveigled me here under false pretences ; are you 
aware that a waltz was distinctly promised to me?" 

" Monsieur/' returns Eeine mischievously, " it 
is not the custom unfortunately for ladies to take 
the initiative, otherwise the first dance would 
have been yours." 

" That is much too pretty and pleasant to be 
true I am afraid — don't you think so, Treherne ? 
However, I feel myself justified in claiming the 
very next wait?." 

"Agreed — and now tell me, Vicomte, who is 
that little dark man over there with several 
thousand pounds' worth of diamonds twinkling 
about the region of his waistcoat ?" 
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" He is a countryman of mine ; De Ramoneur 
the great financier ; ah ! he has a curious history ; 
he is almost the richest man in Paris ; he has the 
most magnificent house, the finest horses — the 
most beautiful wife ; all the result of pluck, 
luck, and a certain lofty disregard for some 
prejudices, by which the common-place minds of 
lesser men are trammelled. He began life as a 
clerk in a remote country : in course of time the 
interests of his employers became so completely 
and engrossingly his own, that eventually he 
was quite unable to distinguish between his 
original signature and that of the firm he served 
with such devotion ; unfortunately the head of 
the house was one of those narrow-minded 
pessimists incapable of appreciating such broadly 
enlightened views. He was ungrateful enough 
to express dissatisfaction at this effort of De 
Ramoneur's to identify himself absolutely with 
the interests of the firm. That cruelly-misunder- 
stood individual, scorning justification, fled pre- 
cipitately, and turned up in Paris fifteen years 
afterwards, a living example of the superiority 
of honesty, over any other line of policy." 

" Do you know him ?" Reine asks. 

" I share that honour with many worthier 
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men, Mademoiselle ; few people, however, I 
imagine are as well acquainted with the touching 
incidents of his chequered youth as I am." 

"Why did not the firm prosecute?" asks 
Treherne. 

"Because the affair occurred in a country 
where sympathy leans always to the side of the 
oppressed ; where justice is not only blind but 
paralytic; at the first breath of suspicion, the 
fellow was off to England, that refuge for the 
unfortunate and misunderstood." 

"And who is that handsome, benevolent- 
looking old gentleman, leaning against the door 
and talking to that pretty woman ?" 

" That is Graf von Carlowitz," says De 
Ferri&res, his eyes twinkling, " an ancient Hun- 
garian mutton with fleece of the deepest sable ; 
he is an anachronism ; he belongs properly to 
the Louis Quatorze period ; or he would have 
been very much in his element at the Court of 
your own Merry Monarch." 

" He looks so good — so benevolent — like an 
english High-Church clergyman — there is almost 
an ascetic air about him." 

" Ah ! that is a way black sheep have ! except 
in extreme youth, the external man or woman is 
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seldom a sure index to the internal ; I will how- 
ever do the Herr Graf the justice to admit that 
he is one of the cleverest men and the most 
amusing companions I ever met ; though his 
conversation is not precisely of the parsonic, 
ascetic type perhaps." 

" Will you not present him ? He would be a 
good foil to Mr. Fretwell, I think." 

" Birds of a feather !" saj^s De Ferriferes signifi- 
cantly, glancing at the sable-dyed Graf and 
his companion, a pretty Russian, whose heads 
are in close proximity over a choice bit of 
scandal, " No ! Mademoiselle Eeine, black sheep 
and white lambkins do not, or should not 
assimilate/' 

"I protest against being likened to that in- 
carnation of insipidity." 

" We will substitute the dove and the eagle 
then." 

"I am not in the least dove-like — the other 
night Jasper called me a shrew — or something 
very like it — did you not, sir ?" 

"I decline to answer — no criminal is bound 
to criminate himself/' says Treherne laughing; 
and as he speaks Mrs. Fretwell returns with von 
Waldeck. 
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" I am converted," she says to Reine, " dancing 
with Herr von Waldeck, after his comrades, is 
like steering into the Mediterranean after being 
tempest- tossed in the Bay of Biscay ; and now 
I want to consult you about a little expedition I 
am meditating to-morrow; we are thinking of 
going to a place called Hrlenbad, somewhere 
down the line, where the ungodly natives, it 
seems, dance on the seventh day, and infringe the 
fourth commandment generally — of course I 
don't approve — oh ! no ! it is quite too awfully 
shocking — but one naturally likes to study the 
customs of the country, and I shall have ample 
time to repent and atone when we return to our 
own ' Bullocks' Smithy/ " 

Where ?" asks Reine, opening her eyes. 
That is in inverted commas — not original." 
explains Mrs. Fretwell with a laugh whose light- 
heartedness after a decade of repression at the 
hands of her steely-eyed proprietor, argues the 
existence of abnormal vitality; "it is the name 
by which I always recall our remote Arcadian 
home when I am absent — however — I wanted to 
ask you to come with us to-morrow — will you ? 
There are a forest, a garden, a beer-consuming 
community, a lunatic asylum, and a picturesque 
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cemetery; this, so far as I can gather from a 
profound study of Baedeker, is the bill of fare." 

" Pere, I should like to go — will you come?'* 

" ' Je suis votre valet, Mademoiselle/ " 

" And you, Vicomte ?" 

" Also — with the permission of Madame," says 
De Ferrieres bowing. 

" You Jasper, of course." 

"And you will join our primitive entertain- 
ment, Herr Lieutenant I hope," says Challoner 
obediently at a sign from Eeine. 

" I accept gratefully your very — polite — and— 
friendly — from — the — heart — given — to — me— 
so — agreeable invitation," returns von Waldeck. 

" I must say," says Mr. Fretwell oracularly, 
leaning back with a thumb stuck in the arm-hole 
of his waistcoat — an attitude conducive to haran- 
gue ; "I must say, although I am a liberal-minded 
unprejudiced man, I do not approve of the manner 
in which Sunday is spent upon the Continent; 
not only is the day perverted from its original 
use as one of rest after the toil of the week, but 
pleasure runs riot to such an extent, that it be- 
comes more completely a day for frivolous amuse- 
ment than any of the other six." 

"I don't want to be Pharisaical, but I do 
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rejoice when I think how entirely England at 
least is free from that reproach/' says Challoner, 
gravely. 

" In England," resumes Mr; Fretwell unheed- 
ing the irreverent interruption, while his wife 
folds her hands and sighs resignedly, and von 
Waldeck contemplates the oracle in mild won. 
derment, as though he were some scientifically- 
constructed speaking machine — "in England there 
is due outward observance of the sacred character 
of the day ; business and pleasure are alike in 
abeyance, so that the working classes enjoy com- 
plete rest, and have leisure ■" 

" To beat their wives," interpolates Treherne 
impatiently. 

" To improve and relax their minds after the 
labours of the week,"finishesMr. Fretwell severely, 
with a withering look at Treherne, of which that 
misguided young man, who is engaged in the 
laudable attempt to catch Heine's eye and upset 
her gravity, is entirely unconscious. 

" As a matter of fact I think it must be a very 
exceptional artisan who spends Sunday in im- 
proving his mind," remarks Challoner. " I doubt 
if he is ever met with, outside fiction ; a man 
who works for six days is not likely to care much 
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about improving himself on the seventh, unless 
he can combine some amusement with instruc- 
tion and take it in without any trouble ; this the 
Sabbatarian element with us takes care to make 
impossible, by closing every museum and gallery, 
which might help to refine and enlighten the 
working-classes, on the only day upon which they 
have leisure to visit them." 

" The upper classes in England," resumes Mr. 
Fretwell at the exact point where he broke off in 
his discourse, without having heard a word that 
Challoner has said ; " are at liberty to amuse 
themselves within certain limits as they choose, 
with a proper regard for decorum — now here, in 
this country, I ask you what leisure have the 
innumerable railway officials, the post-office autho- 
rities, the shopkeepers, while as for the upper 
classes " 

At this juncture the band crashes in with a 
noisy mazurka, and even Mr. Fretwell is silenced 
by the drum, and the concluding sentences of his 
oration are lost to posterity for ever. 

" A providential interruption," Mrs. Fretwell 
says in Eeine's ear ; " when my husband mounts 
his hobby I assure you the 'people's William* him- 
self is a stammerer and stutterer in comparison." 
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There is another waltz which De Ferriferes 
claims to von Waldeck's chagrin ; then comes the 
final galop, and when that is over the musicians 
pack up and scamper off like ghosts before day- 
light ; panting, dishevelled damsels are cloaked 
by attendant cavaliers and the blue-coated officials 
of the economical Fatherland hurry here and 
there in all directions extinguishing the lamps ; 
lest one superfluous square inch of gas should 
be consumed in reckless extravagance. 

" So it is arranged, we meet to-morrow at the 
station," says Mrs. Fretwell as she wishes Eeine 
good-night under the Colonnade. 

" These Sunday excursions are not " 

"At 2.12 the train leaves," says his wife 
hastily as Mr. Fretwell evinces a disposition to 
relapse into harangue and the two depart, leaving 
like Sir Peter Teazle their characters behind them. 

" I like her very much," Eeine says pouncing 
at 'once upon her prey, "but he is a walking 
icicle." 

" Intense cold stupefies ; perhaps that accounts 
for my feeling so sleepy during his oration ; there 
is a sedative effect about his voice," says Challoner. 

" I hope his wife finds it so/' says Treherne ; 
" sedatives affect different people so differently." 

K 2 
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" I pity his wife," says Keine solemnly. 

" So do ir 

" And I." 

"And I." 

" c When they do agree their unanimity is 
wonderful/ " Eeine says, laughing. 

"She must have a wonderful constitution/' . 
remarks De Ferriferes. 

" I should have died long ago," declares Eeine 
in a tone of conviction. 

" I believe you, Mademoiselle." 

"A man like that is an unmitigated bore," 
saj's Challoner plaintively. 

" An awful nuisance," says Treherne. 

" A prejudiced ass," says De Ferriferes. 

" A most langweilig person/' winds up Reine ; 
" that is the only word in any language that 
expresses what he is ; Herr von Waldeck's face 
was a study as he contemplated him." 

"I think we have dissected him pretty ex- 
haustively for the present," Treherne remarks as 
they pause at the bridge, " what we have now to 
look forward to, is an instructive afternoon to- 



morrow." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Then lie will talk—ye gods ! how he will talk ! 

Lee. 

The following day, at the appointed time, the 
Challoners, with De Ferrieres and Treherne are 
waiting for the train at Oos ; it is ten minutes 
late, which sad event, furnishes Mr. Fretwell 
with the text for a tirade concerning the dila- 
toriness and mismanagment of the german rail- 
way system in general and that of the Baden line 
in particular. 

" In England now, one would have one's 
remedy at hand — a few pithy lines in the Times 
— the evil is exposed and cured — but here !" 
and he shrugs his lean shoulders contemptuously. 

"You might write to the 'Badeblatt,'" sug- 
gests his wife gravely. 

" Not I — my dear. Do you think I am going 
to trouble myself about this benighted country ?" 
says her husband, taking the suggestion quite 
seriously. "Do you suppose I would allow a 
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letter of mine to appear in one of these beggarly 
trade-lists they call a newspaper here, among the 
miserable vendors of sausage and herrings and 
sauerkraut ?" 

" Ah ! that is one comfort about the papers 
here — one never need read them," remarks 
Mrs. Fretwell; "now in England" (with an 
almost imperceptible imitation of her husband's 
pomposity) " if a day passes without my reading 
the Times, I feel as if I had not said my 
prayers." 

" I believe, Madame," says De Ferriferes, 
" that the two duties are bracketed together in 
every well-regulated english mind." 

" And I believe that one often does duty for 
both," she returns, with a laugh. 

The train at length appears and Mr. Fretwell 
ceases for the moment to fume ; von Waldeck is 
seen saluting at an open window ; numbers of 
people, bound for Baden-Baden, descend; there 
are triumphant engaged couples arm-in-arm, 
uncomfortably demonstrative; officers, many of 
them exceedingly good-looking, accompanied by 
their legitimate partners, whom the uninitiated 
might be excused for mistaking for their house- 
maids ; and a plentiful supply of children of all 
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ages in startling plaid costumes, relieved by 
white knitted stockings of home manufacture, of 
the texture of stout sail-cloth. 

" It is inconceivable to me that women can 
make such objects of themselves ;" says Mrs. 
Fretweli as she and Eeine stand watching a 
cotton-gloved detachment with veils and ribbons 
flying, making a rush from one train to the 
other ; " when I look at them, I think some- 
times it would have been a mercy for Germany 
if the Vicomte's compatriots had accomplished 
their little promenade a Berlin" 

As Mrs. Fretweli enunciates this treasonable 
sentiment, von Waldeck makes his way through 
the crowd, smiling and "bowing comprehensively ; 
in deference to Mr. Fretwell's well-defined views 
they elect to travel first-class and roast in red 
velvet ; the heavy train moves slowly out of the 
station past the beautiful pine-covered hills and 
fields of waving maize and flax, glittering in the 
hot sunshine. 

" Call this an express, why in England 
luggage- trains travel faster " cries Mr. Fretweli 
bumping about irritably on the uncomfortably 
springy cushion. 

" Slow and sure," says Treheme consolingly — 
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" last year only one person was killed on the 
railway in the whole of Germany." 

" How lovely these hills are !" says little 
Mrs. Fretwell, whose enthusiasm for nature's 
beauties, strange to say, has survived a ten- 
years' hydropathic wet-blanket treatment ; " there 
is the Ybourg up there among the trees ; and look 
at that pretty village nestling among the trees, 
with the vines clustering round the cottage 
windows ; the country from here is beautiful, past 
Freiburg, right away into Switzerland." 

"You are like a page out of Baedeker only 
less concise," says her husband gracefully, 
which like most remarks from the same quarter, 
has the effect of making every one uncomfort- 
able. 

The train puffs along asthmatically past the 
pretty wooden stations with trellis-work, covered 
with Virginian creeper and trim little gardens 
full of roses, bordered by trailing vines ; the heat 
is excessive, and what with the dust, the dilatori- 
ness of the train, the ungodly singing and yelling 
of a party of students in a neighbouring compart- 
ment, and the perpetual, aggravating, see-sawing 
motion of the spring seat he occupies, poor Mr. 
Fretwell's ire has been steadily accumulating 
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with every mile, and finally explodes, when, 
nearing Achern, the guard suddenly opens the 
door, letting in a current of air which disturbs 
the equilibrium of Fretwell's best top-hat, and 
very nearly blows that ethereally constructed 
gentleman himself through the opposite window. 

" God bless my soul ! What an inf — ahem — 
extraordinary country; now in England it is 
actionable — distinctly actionable — to ride on the 
footboard of a train in motion, whereas here, the 
officials themselves set the example ; it is a most 
reprehensible custom — not only is it highly dan- 
gerous but it startles the passengers, lets in the 
dust, or wind or rain or " 

" He wants the tickets/' suggests his wife, as 
the man, having collected those of the rest of the 
party stands stolidly contemplating this latest 
edition of the v&Tucktw Englander. 

" Tickets ! tickets enough to travel half over 
Europe with, to go ten miles ! six for two people 
— here — take them — prenny — ally — and shut that 
door quick, do you hear ?" cries Fretwell energe- 
tically, in the conviction apparently that french 
is the language usually spoken by german rail- 
way officials. 

" Herr von Waldeck looks angry ; I am sure 
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he understands english quite well/' says Mrs. 
Fretwell sotto voce to Eeine ; " I wish you would 
try to make him understand that my husband is 
afflicted with a monomania and he must not pay 
any attention to what he says — do you know the 
german for monomania by the way ? I am sure 
I do not." 

At Achern the party descends ; they decide to 
walk up to Erlenbad; the carriages which are 
in waiting at the station are not inviting, and 
furnish Mr. Fretwell with the theme of another 
tirade on the subject of his country's greatness. 

" Thank God I" he ejaculates piously with that 
energy of diction which is apt to lead him dan- 
gerously near the infraction of the third com- 
mandment, " I do not belong to a nation which 
is hansomless ; for all practical purposes a hansom 
is as good, and much less costly than one's pri- 
vate carriage — look at these miserable, ramshackle 
vehicles ! one would rather walk ten miles than 
be seen in such a thing." 

" What is your opinion of a London growler 
as an artistic object and a comfortable, expedi- 
tious mode of locomotion ?" inquires Treherne. 

"My opinion, sir, of a four-wheeled London 
cab is, that it answers the purpose for which it 
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was constructed, * returns Mr. Fretwell severely, 
mentally docketing Treherne as an insolent jack- 
anapes. 

" So much may be said for these vehicles." 

"Your hansoms are delightful," says De 
Ferri&res, " but with the exception of these, cabs 
are of those things that we manage better in 
France I think." 

"Perhaps you will tell me they are better 
driven, sir." 

" Oh ! no — in all that is connected with horses 
the english have no equals." 

" Nor in anything else, sir," cries John Bull 
modestly, mopping his steaming physiognomy 
with a voluminous, gaudy, silk, old-english- 
gentleman, pocket-handkerchief. 

" That I am not quite prepared to admit," 
returns De Ferriferes good-humouredly ; upon 
which Mr. Fretwell, disdaining argument with a 
" beggarly foreigner," stalks on in front. 

They pass the lunatic asylum at Ilenau, where 
the poor mad creatures are walking in the 
gardens with their keepers ; one of them 
attracted by the sound of footsteps peers over 
the hedge and utters a melancholy Guten-Tag ; to 
which Challoner halting, cheerily responds, upon 
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which the poor creature volunteers the informa- 
tion that he was once also walking about free 
as air, and that the turn of his hearers to be 
shut up, will surely one day come. 

"What is this place?" asks Fretwell. 

"A lunatic asylum/' explains his wife. 

The idiot having got hold of an idea, laughs 
mirthlessly, and reiterates his agreeable prophecy. 

"What is he jabbering about ?" demands Mr. 
Fretwell, upon whom the " accents of an unknown 
tongue" always act as an irritant. 

"He says that he was once free as you are, 
and that you will very soon be where he is," 
translates his wife with painful accuracy. 

" God bless my soul 1 what a country ! where 
dangerous lunatics are allowed to roam about at 
will, and molest and insult the general public in 
this outrageous manner ; why in England " 

But at this oft-recurring mention of Britannia's 
glory, every one with one accord hurries on- 
ward, and Mr. Fretwell finds himself like Lord 
Brougham in the Bon Gaultier Ballads, "alone 
within the hall/' or rather in the middle of the 
dusty high road. 

They walk through the cool, dark pine wood, 
over the little wooden bridges festooned with 
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long tendrils of clinging ivy, into the pretty 
cemetery where the poor mad people lie peace- 
fully when their dreary life is ended, then, through 
fields of ripening corn, ablaze with poppies and 
the modest cornflower beloved of good Kaiser 
Wilhelm, to the village. 

Erlenbad boasts quite a grand hotel, where the 
invalided faithful can, if so minded, lodge, and 
undertake a " Kur" — i.e., divert themselves in the 
pure air and lovely scenery while nature cures 
the disease : a large garden adjoins the house, 
with trees trained to form shady arbours and 
bowers, where visitors sit through the hot sum- 
mer afternoons, imbibing much coffee and more 
beer ; a room runs along one side, where in the 
evening a band plays, and the guests — a very 
mixed company — disport themselves more or less 
gracefully " on the light fantastic toe." 

The garden is already very full when the 
Challoners and their party arrive ; large family 
groups or parties of noisy students with fat, jolly 
faces, gloriously scarred, surmounted by hideous 
microscopic caps, occupy the long tables ; officers 
are as usual, plentiful, with their homely gnadige 
Frauen (very little of the Gnadige and a great 
deal of Frau) and pudgy, flaxen-haired children, 
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whose general appearance sets the cleanly anglo- 
saxon mind speculating as to whether a heavy 
tax exists on soap and water, in the enlightened 
Fatherland ; one end of the garden is devoted to 
games, whence issue screams and shouts of 
delight, as boys and girls swing high in the air, 
or ride on the carrousels which are in immense 
request. 

Beer, beer and again beer on all sides ; it, and 
bad tobacco divide the day between them ; beer 
has the best of it, inasmuch as it is patronized 
largely by the softer sex; its snowy foam caresses, 
not only the moustaches of hirsute warriors and 
bearded civilians, but the capacious mouth of 
the Frau Mamma, the coral lips of the buxom 
Fraulein, even the dimpled chin of toddling 
childhood, plead alike guilty to the soft impeach- 
ment. 

" Bless my soul ! we are never going to sit 
down at 4 p.m. and drink beer like these people," 
ejaculates Mr. Fret well as he arrives at the top 
of a flight of steps, leading into the garden and 
casts a severely magisterial eye over the lively 
scene. 

But Challoner, who leads the way, has his eye 
upon a rather remote, verdant, untenanted arbour, 
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towards which he steers, followed by the others ; 
and Mr. Fretwell, like many other celebrated 
individuals, finding himself overwhelmed by the 
majority, is constrained to make the best of it 
and follow suit ; during their progress, feminine 
eyes turn enviously and masculine eyes approv- 
ingly to contemplate Mrs. Fretwell and Eeine, 
who in their subdued, well-made costumes, look 
like two beings from another sphere, dropped 
suddenly into a rather ill-dressed society of 
nursemaids. 

They seat themselves in the arbour, and a stolid- 
faced Kellner, carrying a small forest of empty 
glasses, neatly balanced upon one immense, fat 
hand, appears, inquiring what refreshment it will 
please them to take. 

" Why in the world because we happen to be 
in Germany should we consider ourselves obliged 
to eat and drink in the middle of the afternoon?" 
cries Mr. Fretwell irascibly, putting a beautiful 
polish on to his noble brow with his yellow and 
red bandana ; " why, in England I never think 
of taking anything between luncheon and dinner; 
if my wife chooses to ruin her digestion with 
sloppy kettle-drum, an excuse for tittle-tattle and 
scandal, that is her affair." 
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" Entirely," agrees his Constance cordially. 

" Meantime the Kellner waits," says Chaiioner; 
" Mrs. Fretwell shall I order coffee for you — and 
you, Heine ?" 

"No — -pere — order beer for me," says Heine 
maliciously, who, although by no means partial 
to the national beverage, cannot resist the temp- 
tation of horrifying Mr. Fretwell, who rewards 
her self-sacrifice by a gasping " God bless my 
soul" under his breath. 

" De Ferrieres, you will do in Eome as the 
Romans do I suppose — Jasper, I know of old 
you are a thirsty soul — Kellner, bring one coffee 
and unlimited beer." 

" You see," says De Ferrieres apologetically to 
Mr. Fretwell, " in this country there is a sun 
and a very hot one : he is responsible for a great 
deal wherever he shows his face, and here he is 
certainly a potent ally of the brewers ; what with 
the heat and the dust Germany is a very thirsty 
place indeed." 

" Dust I" echoes Fretwell testily, " I swallow a 
peck a day — I don't believe there is a watering 
cart in the whole Empire." 

"And they have not the advantage of 
your english, inexhaustible, celestial water- 
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ing apparatus/' rejoins de Ferrieres with a 
laugh. 

The Kellner appears with the refreshments ; 
Mr. Fretwell looks disgusted as Challoner pre- 
sents a glass of foaming amber liquid to his 
daughter, and eyes the others with pitying con- 
tempt as they swallow the refreshing beverage 
in considerable quantities; man is essentially a 
sympathetic animal — he cannot see a fellow- 
creature yawn without being straightway pro- 
voked to do likewise ; how then shall he watch 
others pouring cooling liquid down their throats 
on a very hot day, without becoming conscious 
that he too is very thirsty? The poor man's 
eyes wander half regretfully towards the foaming 
tankards, his abstinent throat grows every instant 
drier and more parched. 

" Riot and disorder incarnate," he says irritably, 
perhaps to relieve his feelings, waving his claw- 
like hand in the direction of the talking, laughing 
crowd; "have these people any ideas beyond eating 
and drinking I wonder ! " 

Von Waldeck has been conversing with Mrs. 
Fretwell and Heine ; unluckily there is a pause 
and he hears Mr. FretwelTs last remark and 
undertands it perfectly. 

VOL. II. O 
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" One may venture to hope so, I think/' he 
says in german, an indignant look upon his hand- 
some face. 

Mr. Fretwell to whom his rejoinder is un- 
intelligible, again invokes blessings on his soul, 
and resumes his harangue unmoved. 

" Why absolutely there are common soldiers 
here, elbowing their officers; drinking beer 
under their very noses I God bless me ! a most 
marvellous country indeed ! Why in England such 
a proceeding would be subversive of all discipline. 

" Herr Challoner," says von Waldeck flushing, 
" may I ask you to explain to your friend that 
those soldiers are probably as much gentlemen 
as we are; some of them are what we call 
FrelwUlige — others are soldiers serving in the 
ranks, as every one in our country is, as you 
know, obliged to serve; because raw boys are 
not here considered fit to command others, until 
they have themselves learnt by experience the 
duties. they are afterwards required to teach." 

" Eh ! what is the matter ?" inquires Mr. 
Fretwell. 

" Herr von Waldeck asks me to explain to 
you that many of those young men are gentle- 
men, who are serving their time in the ranks as 
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every german is compelled to do," explains Chal- 
loner lazily, as if he considered Mr. FretwelTs 
enlightenment a matter of small moment. 

" And a good thing too," adds Treherne. "I 
should like to put our Crutch and Toothpick 
Brigade through the same mill." 

" I did not know Herr What's-his-name under- 
stood english," says Fretwell in graceful apology. 

" Shall we go and look at the children 
playing?" says Eeine thinking the social at- 
mosphere is growing rather sultry. "Jasper, 
come with us, and you Herr Lieutenant, will 
you not P" 

"Is this your first visit to Germany ?" asks 
De Ferrieres of Fretwell in english when the 
others are gone. 

" Yes and my last." 

" That is very sad for the Fatherland," returns 
De Ferrifcres gravely, at which Challoner fearing 
an anglo-franco engagement, proposes a walk in 
the neighbourhood. 

" If we are to undertake another long, dusty 
tramp," grumbles Fretwell, " I suppose I had 
better try to swallow a glass of this nauseous 
stuff, and wash down some of the grit which is 
half-choking me. 1 
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He takes up a large tumbler and dispatches 
the contents with evident enjoyment, to the 
infinite amusement of the other two, though 
he does his best to look as if he did not like it. 

Joining the others they find that Mrs. Fret- 
well and Eeine have fraternized with a group of 
romping, laughing children, whom they are 
engaged in swinging by turns high up among 
the leafy branches of the overhanging trees, 
while von Waldeck and Treherne stand meanly 
by, not offering to assist them in their arduous 
labours; Mr. Fretwell contemplating with a 
frown, his wife's undignified occupation exhibits 
well-marked symptoms of a homily, and his con- 
gregation, wise betimes, steer off in couples and 
make for the meadows, along a shady path at 
the side of a pretty, babbling brook, whose banks 
are fringed with long, lush grasses and young 
ferns. Treherne by a skilful manoeuvre succeeds 
in monopolizing Eeine ; von Waldeck falls to the 
lot of Mrs. Fretwell ; Challoner and De Ferriferes 
share between them the advantages of FretwelTs 
instructive monologue. 

Sombre, tortuous paths intersect the woods, 
down one of which Treherne and his companion 
are speedily lost to view ; von Waldeck conside- 
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rately chooses a different one, into which Mr. 
Fretwell somewhat hurriedly follows, keeping his 
wife and her handsome escort well within his 
line of vision. 

Eeine and Jasper seat themselves in the shadow 
of the pines, on a rustic bench, close to a primi- 
tive wooden pump, fashioned out of the trunk of 
a fallen tree, and fed by a sparkling stream which 
dances down the hill-side over rugged, grey stones 
set in gold-green moss, into a rocky basin, framed 
in ivy and long, cool hart's tongue. 

"I wish Mr. Fretwell would return to his 
England and leave his wife here," says Eeine, 
making hieroglyphics on the pathway with her 
sunshade, in which the initial letters " J.T." recur 
with persistent frequency, " I thought war was 
imminent; the Herr Lieutenant had been in a 
state of simmer for some time." 

" A man is a fool who airs his prejudices on 
the housetop ; that fellow Fretwell is certainly a 
calamity ; are they going to stay long ?" 

" Oh no — only a few days, I believe." 

" I must be off too, Eeine." 

She pauses abruptly in an attempt to reproduce 
the classical profile of Mr. Fretwell on the gravel. 

" You have only just come/' she answers crest- 
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fallen, and proceeds in her preoccupation to adorn 
that gentleman's counterfeit presentment with a 
wealth of curls, nature has certainly denied to the 
original. 

"Mine was purely a professional visit; my 
business is done — I must go." 

a Is it really done already ? Cannot you spin 
it out a little longer ? Is not this rapid proce- 
dure rather unprofessional P" 

" Perhaps ; but I can do nothing more until I 
have seen Hinton Challoner." 

" I shall miss you — a little — at first," she says,, 
mischievously, still intent upon her drawing, but 
a glance at the tell-tale, half-averted face, reveals 
it to Treherne clouded and saddened. 

"Von Waldeck will have the field all to him- 
self/' 

" You forget the Vicomte — ah ! poor fellow, 
think what he and pere are enduring at this 
moment with that walking edition of 'Rule 
Britannia.' " 

" Shall I go and rescue them ?" inquires Tre- 
herne heroically. 

" By no means ; phre brought the affliction upon 
himself, by all the rules of morality he should 
bear the punishment." 
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" But De Ferrieres ?" 

" The same argument applies to him— he need 
not have come — he invited himself ; he admires 
Mrs. Fretwell, but she has found a musical 
affinity in the Herr Lieutenant, and the Vicomte 
has no chance/' 

" I think the musical must be rather a common 
type of affinity ; he seems to find them at every 
step." 

" Jasper ; don't go," she says suddenly, stretch- 
ing out a hand towards him ; " why is it I 
wonder that I am always in a supplicating atti- 
tude towards you now-a-days, and that you are 
in a chronic state of departing, misunderstanding 
and indecision? Why have you developed of 
late half a dozen qualities which are as foreign to 
your real nature as the poles are far asunder ?" 

" It all resolves itself into the force of circum- 
stances," he answers turning his head away ; "I 
have a profession which obliges me to live in 
London — you live abroad — as the cultured Mayor 
of Mudborough once remarked in one of his 
happy oratorical efforts, ' I am not amphibious, 
I cannot be in two places at once ;' if you will 
bring your intelligence to bear upon these very 
simple facts, Reine, you will find in them the 
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solution of the whole question — as for the rest of 
your indictment it consists of molehills, magni- 
fied into mountains by the imagination of an 
imperious small person accustomed to have her 
own way in everything." 

" Do you mean to tell me honestly and truly 
that if you stayed with us a few months — or 
weeks — that your prospects would suffer 
materially ?" 

His dark eyes fall beneath her eager, question- 
ing gaze ; " I do not say that exactly — but — I 
have other claims on my time besides professional 
ones," he answers rather lamely. 

" What claims ?" she asks in a pained voice, 
" claims greater and older than ours — pere's and 

" Neither— but still claims," he returns, with 
a forced coldness, for which he hates himself as 
he watches its effect in her sensitive, mobile face ; 
" can you seriously mean to accuse me, Heine, of 
any shortcomings in this respect ? have you not 
always been first in my thoughts — you and your 
father," he adds hastily, " would you or he think 
better of me if I elected to dawdle out my life in 
idleness, because I happen to have enough to 
keep me out of the workhouse? A man with- 
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out his work to do in the world is a nuisance to 
himself and every one else." 

" I do not know what peres opinion is," she 
returns, speaking with hurried impulsiveness, 
" but for myself individually, I should think 
much better of you, if, after being like his own 
son for years — after being the best and kindest 
brother" (with immense emphasis) " to me ever 
since I can remember, you had not suddenly, 
because of one mistake, one error of judgment, 
one fault if you will, changed completely towards 
us both ! if you cannot pardon me, is it right or 
just to forget all peres goodness to you ? When 
chance or necessity throws you in our way, is it 
gracious, or generous, or — or kind, never to rest 
until you have found means to free yourself from 
the unwelcome companionship ? Yes ! once we 
were first, now we are — not even last — we are 
nowhere." 

" On 'my honour Eeine I have not the vaguest 
notion what you mean," says Treherne, looking, 
as indeed he feels, genuinely bewildered. 

Two hot tears gather in the clouded, grey eyes 
and fall unheeded upon the dainty, embroidered 
parasol ; a little foot beats the gravel impatiently, 
ruthlessly defacing Mr. Fretwell's classic image. 
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Treherne, noting the tears, rises and removes 
himself farther from temptation, by leaning 
against a tall, straight pine stem ; Beine's pas- 
sionate reproach has stung him to the quick — 
the more so, because — explanation being impos- 
sible to him — reason tells him that it is neither 
wise to remonstrate concerning the injustice she 
has done him, nor advisable to seek enlighten- 
ment regarding several points which puzzle him 
considerably in her last speech. 

He stands for some moments, outwardly calm 
arfjd silent, but inwardly perplexed, opposite to 
her ; she is silent too ; her eyes fixed upon the 
clear crystal stream, which bubbles into the basin 
and bathing the thirsty ferns and mosses, falls 
with monotonous murmur, from the long, green 
leaves and ivy tendrils, into the mimic water- 
course it has furrowed down the steep hill-side ; 
an unwise glance at her face, in which short- 
lived anger has died, leaving only sorrow in its 
place, scatters much of his philosophy to the 
winds, 

" If you had seen — if you could have known, 
how glad I was to get that telegram from your 
father, compelling me to come, I do not think 
jou would have distressed yourself or me, by any 
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such ridiculous and groundless accusations/ 9 he 
says at last. 

" Then why did you refuse to come when / 
wrote?" she asks tremulously, looking up at him 
with eyes still wet, that cut him to the heart, in 
their mute reproach. 

" Because your letter did not convince me that 
I really was wanted — your father's telegram 
did" 

" If I wanted very much to do anything I 
should snatch at the first excuse that presented 
itself to do it." 

" Men are reasoning animals, not creatures of 
impulse, you see," he says, smiling grimly. 

" Their reason generally prompts them to do 
most things they care about doing, I think," she 
answers, not mollified by his explanation. 

" Reine, be reasonable ; what is the use of 
quarrelling about it? What is the use also of 
taking up a profession — cramming one's head 
with all manner of dry stuff— eating no end of 
dinners and paying endless fees, if at every 
available opportunity one is to run away from 
one's post and leave everything to take care of 
itself? A man has certain duties," he adds, 
laughing inwardly yet dismally at his own 
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enforced priggishness, "certain responsibilities 
he cannot shirk/' 

"Then how did yon manage to shirk these 
awful responsibilities temporarily ? " 

"You are so comical when yon try to be 
sarcastic — you must not be angry if I laugh — it 
is so ridiculously incongruous — your face was 
never intended to express sarcasm — or anger — or 
anything but " 

" Never mind my face — the physiognomy of a 
weak-minded, irrational creature of impulse 
cannot be an interesting study — tell me how 
you reconciled it with your conscience and 
evaded for the time-being those terrific responsi- 
bilities." 

" I told you ; I evaded no duties : from the 
moment your father really wanted me, it was my 
duty to come — duty and pleasure have for the 
most part only a distant, bowing acquaintance— 
they shake hands occasionally, however, at long 
distances — they did in this case ; roaming about 
the world is not the way to make my fortune at 
the bar as you know very well ; but when 
business is obliging enough to bring me over 
here and give me a chance of seeing you — I am 
very glad of it — as you also know very well" 
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Jasper," she says, lifting grave eyes to his, 
do you know that people who are always 
talking about their duties, their responsibilities 
and all those things, become very trying after a 
time ?" 

" By Jove ! Yes — you are right there — I don't 
think I have ever talked so much about them 
before in all my life," he answers, laughing. 

" You should struggle against that tendency 
to enlarge upon your own perfections ; unfortu- 
nately your business in life is to harangue — 
take warning by Mr. Fretwell, and remember 
that you might also come to be regarded as a 
calamity, by your fellow-creatures." 

" I will take your counsel to heart/' he says 
good-humouredly ; " but, indeed, nothing but your 
unjust imputations would have wrung from me 
such an exhaustive homily on the whole duty of 



man." 



" Come here — come back again — I do not bite. 
Why are you afraid of me P" 

" I am very well here, thank you ; if you 
really believe all you have said of me to-day 
the farther apart we are, the better you would 
be pleased, I imagine/' he returns with forced 
ungraciousness. 
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"I did not mean to hurt yon/' she says 
penitently; "I was so unprepared — I had no 
idea you meant to go away so soon — forgive me, 
Jasper, I beg your pardon." 

u It is granted/' he answers in chilly accents, 
with a heroic effort to prevent his eyes straying 
towards that pleading face. 

" Prove it then ; come and sit near me and be 
amicable ; I want to talk to you — to ask you 
something ; I cannot scream at the top of my 
voice, for all the beasts of the field and birds of 
the air to listen/ 

At this second appeal he relents and reseats 
himself at her side. 

"Give me an outward and visible sign of 
forgiveness," she says smiling, and shyly holds 
out a hand which he cannot choose but take in 
his. 

" I do not think we have ever had such a 
terrible quarrel before ; it must have lasted quite 
five minutes," he says, struggling very hard to 
speak in his e very-day matter-of-fact voice, as 
the slender, white pink-tipped fingers, close 
caressingly round his strong brown ones. 

"It was only cut short by my angelic 
humility," she rejoins playfully, then resting a 
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cheek against Treherne's shoulder she whispers, 
" Jasper, tell me — have I sinned against all hope 
of forgiveness — do you despise me so thoroughly 
— shall you never think well of me again ?" 

"Despise you, child, what an idea!" he cries, 
. genuinely astonished ; " what on earth should 

I despise you for? 1 who " he pauses 

abruptly, and makes an effort to snatch his hand 
away ; not, as she naturally concludes, in anger, 
but in bitter self-reproach and suffering. 

"No !" she says, while her fingers lock them- 
selves tighter round his and there cling, " we are 
not going to quarrel again ; I am not going to 
try to justify myself — I am in a penitent 
frame of mind just now, not in the least defiant ; 
I agree with you — a woman who thinks of 
selling herself to a man she does not love is 
a contemptible creature, and deserves to be 
despised." 

" But you thought you loved him," he returns, 
with a jealous pang. 

" I never thought at all — there was the error — 
looking back, it seems to me incredible that any 
girl in possession of her senses could drift into 
such a position ; and yet until I saw you again 
and talked to you on the lake that dreadful 
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day — do you remember ? — it all seemed the most 
natural thing in the world. Ah!" she cries 
passionately with a shudder she cannot restrain, 
" if he had lived should I have had the courage, I 
wonder, to break my chains, and if not — then, 
indeed, I should have merited all your con- 
tempt." 

" I should have come sooner or stayed away 
altogether," he answers brusquely, and freeing 
himself returns once more to his post against the 
pine stem ; " but indeed Keine," he resumes pre- 
sently seeing that she makes no reply, " you are 
entirely mistaken concerning my opinion of 
your of that most unfortunate affair." 

" I cannot be mistaken/' she says, shaking her 
head sadly, " the change is too palpable." 

" The fact remains that you are mistaken — I 
was surprised — a little disappointed perhaps; 
but," he adds cuttingly, " to suppose that I exag- 
gerate a thing scores of women do every day into 
a heinous offence is simply ridiculous." 

" If I have not offended you in this> in what 
else have I offended you ?" she asks brokenly. 

" You have not offended me at all^—I am* a 
cross-grained, ill-tempered fellow, and there is the 
end of the matter." 
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" You were never remarkable for good-temper," 
she agrees with unflattering truthfulness, "but 
the change in you has nothing to do with temper 
— it lies deeper — indeed it seems to me that you 
are more patient and long-suffering than you used 
to be." 

"My character seems to furnish you with 
materials for a profound psychological study." 

"lam not to be frightened or put off by sneers 
or hard words ; I am determined to fight out the 
battle to the end." 

* There is no battle — it is a most unprovoked 
one-sided assault." 

" Can you tell me honestly that you have not 
reasoned something after this fashion : * This 
girl, whom I have loved as a sister, whom I tried 
to teach to be upright, straightforward and single- 
minded, how has she repaid me? By giving 
herself to the first man who happened to ask her 
to marry him ; without stopping to consider if 
he were worthy or unworthy ; merely because he 
was rich, well-born and of good position, and 
there was nothing particular to be urged against 
hiiA ;' have you not said this to yourself?" 

" No ; I was surprised I confess when I came 
to know what manner of man you had accepted, 

vol. 11. r 
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but as for that, one is astonished at the things 
people do, and mistaken in one's estimate of those 
we fancy we know best, every day of one's life ; 
it is foolish to suppose one knows any one tho- 
roughly — and indeed Heine, I never was such a 
conceited ass, as to suppose I had ever taught 
you anything — except perhaps a few latin verbs; 
nature deserves all the credit — not I." 

" Will you at least believe that I never gave 
a thought to his horrid money?" she asks im- 
petuously, divided between the ardent desire to 
regain the good opinion she imagines she has 
forfeited and the fear that — since misunderstand- 
ing between them seems inevitable — he may 
misconstrue her persistence into a lamentable 
want of delicacy : " I acknowledge my transgres- 
sion — I have most bitterly repented — is it because 
you are in the right that you find it so difficult 
to forgive ?" 

From his post against the tree, he looks across, 
because he cannot help himself, at the sweet sup- 
pliant face, the tender, uplifted, reproachful eyes; 
in the midst of his acute pain, the idea that she 
should be pleading to him, vainly, for any single 
thing on earth within his power to give her— 
from his own life downwards, strikes him as so 
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supremely ridiculous that he cannot forbear laugh- 
ing a harsh, bitter laugh. 

" What right have I to judge you at all ?" he 
asks in a voice made untuneful by emotions 
very different to those with which she erroneously 
credits him ; " what can it matter what I think?" 

" If you repudiate all interest in me, of course 
that is quite different — I have been mistaken all 
along/' she answers, cruelly hurt. 

" You have not been mistaken," he cries with 
sudden vehemence ; " God knows if I disclaim 
all right to play Mentor towards you, I spoke 
out of a sense of my own unworthiness, without 
the shadow of another motive." 

She looks into his dark, troubled face question- 
ingly for an instant, then shakes her head saying : 
" If you spoke in an unknown tongue I could 
not understand you less ; at least let us be friends 
— give me your hand — and say, if you can say it 
truly, that you believe me to have been a foolish 
simpleton but not a despicable huntress of titles 
and eldest sons." 

He comes back to her, seats himself on the 
bench at her side, and taking her two hands in 
his, looks into her April face, where tears and 
smiles are playing at hide-and-seek — then says 

p2 
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solemnly — " I believe yon to be the noblest, 
the truest and most disinterested woman in the 
world, Eeine, on my honour — are you satisfied?" 

"No; I would much rather you had called 
me a simpleton as I suggested — in exaggerated 
praise there is always an element of the ludi- 
crous." 

" There is no exaggeration : I simply stated 
what you always have been, and I think always 
will be, in my eyes — one unwise action — one error 
of judgment — or even many — do not revolutionize 
our characters — neither does a bad action I think 
with due deference to the moralists — to err is 
human, and you are very human, little Heine." 

" ' To forgive divine/ " she finishes, laying a 
curly head upon his shoulder. " Jasper — for once 
try to be divine — forgive me " 

" How often am I to repeat there is nothing 
to forgive? The penitential attitude seems to 
have a strange charm for you," he answers, but 
except that his voice has grown more gentle, 
which she is quick to detect, he responds in no 
way to her little innocent caress. 

" Do not repeat it any more — look as if you 
meant it instead ; like me as much and spoil me 
as much as you did in the old days." 
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" Like is an idiotic word — I like beer — and 
many other unromantic things — you know very 
well, however, there is no one I ' like' on the 
face of the earth half as well as you." 

" Is that true ?" 

" Absolutely." 

" What about that skeleton you keep shut up 
in your cupboard in the Temple ? The one you 
brought out one day for an airing in Paris and 
hurried into retirement again when I became too 
inquisitive." 

" At any rate, I have no feminine skeletons/* 
he says with a laugh. 

" Is that true too ?" 

" Quite — if a little unusual." 

" So-0-0 ! as the natives say — peace is signed 
— and now you will stay Jasper, like a good 
boy," says Eeine coaxingly, like a true woman 
returning to the attack. 

" No — like an exceptionally good boy I will 
resist temptation and go." 

" Stay a few weeks — you know very well 
London will be empty directly — there will be 
nothing for you to do, and you cannot expect me 
to believe you intend to ruralize in the Temple 
through August and September," 
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" I half promised to go to Switzerland with 
Heriot." 

"That horrid hoy who used to spend the 
holidays with you ? We are to he deserted for 
him : I begin to understand." 

" He is no longer a horrid boy, but an exceed- 
ingly entertaining, clever fellow, and my very 
good friend." 

" That fact did not commend him to me in 
other days, I remember — well ! at least stay here 
until this very entertaining, clever personage is 
ready to start on his travels." 

Treherne starts up in danger of losing his not 
too equable temper at last. 

" Child ! " he cries impatiently, " true daughter 
of persistent Mother Eve — I cannot stay — don't 
3'ou think that it pains me to refuse you any- 
thing? Believe me when I tell you I must go 
— modern Adams don't vacate paradise volunta- 
rily any more than the old original one did — cir- 
cumstances kick them out." 

" If Adam had been half as obstinate as you 
are, his descendants would not have found them- 
selves in their present predicament/' says Heine 
with an air of conviction. 

At this moment a uniform glitters among the 
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pine stems ; von Waldeck and Mrs. Fretwell ap- 
pear in sight, closely guarded by the little lady's 
Argus-eyed proprietor — Challoner and De Fer- 
rieres follow ; general gloom seems to prevail — 
even the Vicomte looks bored. Gaiety does not 
flourish apparently under the genial influence of 
Fretwellian eloquence. 

" Here you are !" says Challoner ; " I wonder 
how we missed you — it is time we got back to the 
hotel and ordered dinner, I think." 

" Dinner," echoes Fretwell in horrified accents. 
"Are we to dine in this hole — can't we get back 
to Baden ?" 

But Challoner who has no intention of return- 
ing until the cravings of the inner man, of which 
he is distinctly conscious, are satisfied, has wisely 
proceeded on his way and turns a deaf ear to the 
other's querulous expostulations. 

" Dinner at 'Bullocks Smithy' is the one solemn 
event of the day — it is quite an imposing cere- 
mony and never undertaken in this light-minded, 
frivolous spirit," explains Mrs. Fretwell to Beine, 
as they climb the steep path, through the dense 
avenues of silent, stately pines, whose smooth, 
long stems the dying sun has bathed in red and 
gold. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

I will not dwell upon ragouts or roasts, 
Albeit all human history attests 
That happiness for man — the hungry sinner ! — 
Since Eve ate apples, much depends on dinner. 

Bybon. 

The scene in the garden is more animated than 
ever, as Challoner leaving the others outside 
makes his way through the crowd in search of a 
vacant table. 

The energies of the aborigines are concentrated 
upon the business of the hour — the evening meal; 
— they set about it in a practical, omnivorous 
fashion ; — fork, spoon, knife, — the latter especially 
— and lumps of bread as convenient absorbents, 
are all eagerly pressed into service ; soup, fish, 
eggs, meat, salad, vegetables, preserves, pickles, 
wine, beer, u. s. w. are devoured with an avidity 
and lofty disregard for gastronomic congruity, of 
which Prince Bismarck's cast-iron compatriots 
only are capable. 

Mr. Fretwell mounts the steps, his nose high 
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in the air, and peers over the hedge at the un- 
familiar scene, which, to tell the truth, does 
look startlingly uninviting to an order-loving, 
house-is-his-castle sort of englishman ; with evi- 
dences of the unrefined feast, empty glasses and 
inebriated-looking bottles lying about in all 
directions, while a large section of the public 
is still engaged in nourishing itself, in a 
manner, not very far removed from that of 
the original ancestor, modern science generously 
accords us. 

" It reminds me of the Agricultural Hall at 
feeding-time/' mutters Fretwell under his breath ; 
which remark is, in the matter of order and 
cleanliness, a distinct libel upon that useful insti- 
tution. 

" I have found a table, will you come ?" says 
Challoner, reappearing. 

" Cannot we dine in the hotel ?" whispers 
Fretwell anxiously, "I am not a particular or 
prejudiced man in any way, but these people 
make me — ahem — positively ill." 

"■I have found an arbour which is quite 
retired, where you can sit with your back to the 
vulgar herd; you would be worse off in the 
stuffy hotel, with the smell of bad tobacco/' 
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" Now, I ask you, sir, as a sensible man, is 
this what you call pleasure P" 

" Not exactly, but for real, practical misery I 
think an english dinner-party beats it," returns 
Challoner consolingly. 

The ubiquitous waiter appears as they seat 
themselves in the remote arbour of Challoner's 
selection, " far from the madding crowd," and is 
interrogated concerning the bill of fare. 

" Soup— Fish — Eosbif — Mutton cutlet — pota- 
toes — very good potatoes/' he says volubly, in 
compliment to the party's nationality. 

" What does he say ?" asks Fretwell, who has 
not recognized his chosen native dishes, hashed 
up by that german tongue. "How is one to 
know what one may get ; they eat frogs and all 
sorts of abominations ?" 

Challoner orders the dinner which certainly 
leaves a good deal to be desired, although it 
scarcely deserves all the cruel things Fretwell 
says of it ; his face when he tastes the wine is a 
study ; for Challoner, sceptical as to the long array 
of Bordeaux and Burgundies which figure on 
the card, has ordered a wine of the country, 
which, though grateful to thirsty natives and 
good enough of its kind, is decidedly a trial to 
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an educated palate accustomed to port which is a 
sacred heirloom, and to a middle-aged nose used 
to inhale critically the delicious bouquet of 
France's choicest vintages. 

" Call that wine — I call it bad vinegar," cries 
Fretwell, making a wry face, which does not* add 
to the beauty of his countenance, over one mouth- 
ful, which politeness compels him to swallow, and 
jerking the remainder viciously over his shoulder 
into space. 

" Bring me some decent mustard/' he cries in 
english to the cadaverous Kellner, who regards 
him placidly for a second, and seizing upon the 
nearest thing, which happens to be bread, offers 
it politely. 

" Mustard I said ! What a fool the fellow is to 
be sure, can't understand plain english ! Con- 
stance, tell him in germ an I asked for mustard, 
and that he is an — an infernal idiot." 

To the astonishment of every one present Mrs. 
Fretwell turns composedly to the imperturbable 
waiter and addresses him in excellent german. 

" This gentleman," she says, "wishes you to 
know that he considers you the best waiter he 
has ever seen, and would like you to enter his 
service in England;" at which the bewildered 
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Keflner grins from ear to ear, and in obedience to 
calls and glass clinkings from all sides, retires 
hurriedly, sceptical but still flattered. 

" Insolent hound ! he positively laughed !" 
cries Fretwell at white heat, glaring at his wife, 
who wears a mask of perfect innocence — he then 
subsides into a smouldering condition, so that 
when presently an infatuated daddy-longlegs 
insists upon committing suicide in the gravy on 
his plate, he merely lays down his knife and fork 
resignedly, with the air of a martyr, and preserves 
a silence which the partner of his bosom knows 
to be ominous. 

Mr. FretwelPs wet blanket has effectually 
extinguished every spark of gaiety in the party, 
his wife is genuinely ashamed of him, Heine is 
sorry for her ; von Waldeck is bored, even De 
Ferrieres is depressed, Treherne is sombre and 
thoughtful, and the rudeness and inadaptability- 
qualities with which he has no patience — of his 
crotchety countryman, have ruffled even^Chal- 
loner's good-tempered serenity, so that he seizes 
the first opportunity to propose an adjournment 
when dinner is ended. 

They look in at the dancing as they pass, but 
Mr. Fretwell is evidently moved by this exhibi- 
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tion of godlessness to improve the occasion, so 
they beat a hasty retreat, and start to walk 
through the forest in the still, calm evening, back 
to the little irregular white-housed town ; they 
overtake a party of students, who are singing 
a beautiful four-part song in perfect time and 
unison — their voices are tuneful and the melody 
is inexpressibly lovely. 

Heine and Treherne are lagging a little in 
rear of the others ; she knows the song and the 
words, and as she listens her eyes fill with tears, 
for there is something in both which touches 
sympathetically a chord in her heart, still so sore 
and sad ; her hand rests on Treherne's arm ; under 
the shelter of the dark woods, a cheek is laid 
against his coat-sleeve. 

" Holder schatz ich denk au dicft" she murmurs, 
echoing the last line of the verse softly, and 
somehow their two hands clasp each other fast 
and do not part again until they are close to the 
station. 

a I daresay," says Mrs. Fretwell to Eeine when 
they are journeying homewards, under cover of 
the rumbling Bummelzug, " I daresay you thought 
me very wicked for venturing to improve upon 
my husband's amenities, towards that poor 
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waiter, but the fact is I am obliged to tone 
down his forcible terseness of expression occa- 
sionally or we should have made the acquaintance 
of the Kaiserliche Polizei long ago." 

Von Waldeck has parted from them at Oos; 
the Fretwells are duly deposited at the " Cour de 
Bade;* the night is balmy and starlight, and De 
Ferri&res walks on with Challoner in preference 
to stopping at the hotel and running the risk of 
Mr. FretwelTs society; they stroll along together, 
while Eeine and Treherne follow at a respectful 
distance, under the sweet lime trees, past the 
Trinkhalk, at the side of the little, noisy stream. 

" Mon ami" says De Ferri&res, "are there 
many like that in your country ?" 

" Plenty — and also others thank God, made 
after another pattern." 

" That woman should be decoree I Have you 
no rewards for women who perform those acts of 
heroism — no legion of honour — no Victoria 
Cross ?" 

" The Boyal Humane Society ought to give her 
a medal, but I expect the only reward she is ever 
likely to get is that very intangible one virtue is 
said to supply." 

"Jasper,*" says Heine as they turn into the 
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gardens at the side of the AUee, " do you think 
by way of variety you could grant me one request 
— just one?" 

"Anything, if only, equally by way of variety, 
you will let it come within the range of the 
possible." 

" It is quite possible : it will be my birthday 
on Thursday ; will you stay over it ?" 

" I meant to stay." 

" Then you had not forgotten it ?" 

" What an idea ! you will be twenty." 

" Ah ! yes; six or seven years ago time seemed 
to stand still — I thought I should never be a 
woman — now the years fly — -pere is growing grey, 
the top of his head which used to be so brown 
and curly has a miserably poverty-stricken sort 
of look — you have developed into an adamantine 
man of the world, old Time has even begun to 
play ill-natured tricks upon Jules' black locks 
and graceful proportions — my childhood was so 
happy, I often think the rest of my life will be 
full of trouble, or at best monotonously grey." 

" Don't grow morbid — if ever a woman was 
made for happiness and to make others happy it 
is you ; twenty years hence or so when you have 
come face to face with the realities of life, you 
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will laugh at the shadows you mistake for troubles 



now." 



" I shall be an old maid then and I shall 
employ my time in adoring and spoiling a regi- 
ment of little Trehernes." 

" Cupid and all the congregation of Loves de- 
fend us !" says the prospective parent of those 
little " dream-children" with a laugh — " you an 
old maid! never! not even in this anti-matri- 
monial age." 

" But I mean to be one," says Eeine with 
decision ; "I like old maids, I have a sympathetic 
feeling for the whole of their maligned race ; I 
often think how, if they are wise, they must 
thank Heaven for their escape, when they see 
their fettered sisters, panting, struggling, fretting 
in uncongenial chains." 

" I don't think they take that view of the 
matter — when one sees a fellow-creature who has 
made a mess of his or her life, one's first thought 
is how much better one could have done in his 
or her place." 

" Better a thousand times be an old maid than 
married to a Mr. Fretwell !" 

" Fretwells happily are rare, and you would 
never marry one, Eeine." 
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" Why not ? There is a fatality about these 
things — how did that charming little woman ever 
consent to marry that man P" 

" She had never seen another I should 
think — fancy him proposing ! a two-foot rule in 
love!" 

" Fancy her accepting ! ah ! Jasper, I am sure 
there is a great deal to be said in favour of my 
argument ; it is no small blessing to retain one's 
own individuality and to have the privilege of 
calling one's soul one's own." 

" It is a blessing women do not seem to appre- 
ciate as a rule." 

" One must have been very near losing it to be 
able to appreciate it, at its proper value, perhaps, 
and that is why, I think, the charms of single 
blessedness have become so apparent to me and 
why I elect wisely to devote myself to a genera- 
tion of little Trehernes, who will accord me, 
brevet rank and call me ' Aunt Heine,' to whose 
innocent minds I shall appear, not as a vinegary 
old maid, but as some beneficent toy and bon- 
bon raining fairy." 

" That programme will be played out exclusively 
in fairyland," he answers sighing ; " those small 
people will never be anything but shadows; 
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more shadowy even than c Aunt Beine,' with her 
cat and parrot, toys and bon-bons." 
Are you vowed to celibacy too ?" 
I am vowed to nothing, but I have a convic- 
tion that I am more likely to figure in the inte- 
resting r61e of bachelor c Uncle Jasper than you 
in that of spinster ' Aunt Reine ;' my imagina- 
tion," he continues sadly, " pictures you in the 
future a fair, young ch&telaine, crowning some 
lucky individual with your many virtues, which 
according to Solomon is the privilege of a good 
wife — and he ought to know, since he was 
crowned with those of a thousand or so — have 
you not a conviction that somewhere about 
in this queer world someone is hiding, to whom 
you will eventually hand over that restless soul 
of yours ?" 

" I shall require to be very sure that I shall 
never want it back again." 

"Don't be too exacting — the age of patient 
Jacobs is past — constancy has no time to flourish 
in this breathless generation; Jacob would de- 
camp in these days with somebody else before he 
had served a third part of his apprenticeship; 
well ! if ever the conjugal millennium I have 
sketched out for you be realized, will you write 
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its history for my benefit and that of other halt- 
ing pilgrims ?" 

" No," answers Eeine shaking her head wisely 
— "it would be dull reading, for happiness has 
no history, and there is nothing people find so 
tedious as other people's joys — unless it is their 



sorrows." 
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Pere" says Heine, as they halt with one 
accord in the moonlit garden, " do you know 
that next Thursday I shall attain the dignity of 
twenty years ?" 

" Of course I do — have not my feet been glued 
for the last week to the pavement in front of 
Mellerio's window, in the hope of finding some- 
thing that might please your fastidious ladyship ? 
I believe the shopkeepers on the Promenade 
take me for one of the light-fingered fraternity 
and keep a suspicious eye upon me ; for you must 
know, De Ferri&res, that I undergo this same 
torture annually, because this thankless child 
despises jewels and gold and all those outward 
adornments, which properly brought up young 
ladies love, and which are such a resource to the 
puzzled, present-hunting parent." 

" Give me an extra kiss, petit pere" says Eeine, 
holding up her cheek for instant payment, thereby 
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bringing home vividly to De Ferriferes' bachelor 
brain, the joys and advantages of paternity; 
" Vicomte, will you come and dine with us on 
my birthday?" 

" I shall be delighted, Mademoiselle, to assist 
at so charming an occasion.' * 

"And we will ask von Waldeck with his 
fiddle/' says Challoner; "you shall make night 
hideous with the music of the Future and we 
will endure it without a groan; eh! De Ferrifcres? 
Only I stipulate that the Fretwells be not bidden 
to the feast — Wagner and Fretwell at one sitting 
would be more than any one ordinary constitu- 
tion, could stand." 
" They will be gone." 
" Thank Heaven for that." 

" Amen 1" says De Ferriferes " a rewir, 

Mademoiselle, until to-morrow." 

"You look very tired my little girl," says 
Challoner turning Keine's face up to the moon- 
light — " run away to bed — good night — cherie-~ 
Heaven bless and keep you." 

To which prayer Treherne in his turn from his 
heart says "Amen." 

The next day Eeine sits in her favourite place 
under the catalpa tree, embroidering high art 
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uncomfortable-looking flowers, such as never 
grew on earthly plant or tree, when she espies 
Mrs. Fretwell crossing the bridge alone. 

Treherne, who is lying full length upon the 
grass, engaged in the useful and remunerative 
occupation of throwing pebbles at a big stone in 
the stream, in the intervals of conversation, rises 
hastily, and with commendable politeness greets 
the visitor, whom he wishes at the antipodes. 

"How do you do?" says Mrs. Fretwell plea- 
santly. " Quite recovered from the fatigues of 
yesterday ? My husband has gone off to Heidel- 
berg to see an old friend and I thought you 
would take pity upon my forlorn condition." 

" I am delighted — but has Mr. Fretwell gone 
alone ?" 

"Yes — alone — 'sans me — sans courier — sans 

everything' but 'he will return, I know he 

will/ safe and sound ; I put him safely into the 
train at Oos with a handful of tickets — unfortu- 
nately it went off just as he was expounding his 
views upon the waste of official labour on the Con- 
tinent, and I shall not hear the end until he comes 
back to-night — so you seel have a holiday — that is, 
I am bereaved — and come to you for consolation." 

" You will stay with us all day, will you not P" 
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says Eeine, to Treherne's infinite disgust, for with 
love's selfishness, it seems to him most cruel to 
rob him of one whole day out of the few that 
remain to him. Men do not as a rule bear their 
little disappointments with the calm equanimity 
one expects in great minds; Treherne in pre- 
sence of his, looks very cross indeed, and mutter- 
ing something about some altogether imaginary 
business letters, stalks off ungraciously into the 
house — at which Mrs. Fret well indulges in a 
shrewd, and rather amused smile. 

" I shall be very glad to stay — if I am not too 

much in the way — I am afraid I have begun by 

driving Mr. Treherne away — well! in the first 

place I came to tell you how sorry I was my 

husband spoilt our party yesterday — he was more 

than usually crotchety," she adds naively, " he is 

always irritable in warm weather — he misses the 

east wind — then, we had been to church in the 

morning where a diminutive chinless gentleman, 

hurled little pellets of orthodox condemnation at 

us for three-quarters of an hour, and you know 

that it is given to no man to listen to another 

man talking for three-quarters of an hour, without 

getting very much bored — you see at Mandragora 

Hall " 
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"Where?" 

" Oh ! it is another pet name of mine for our 
place in England — it and 'Bullocks' Smithy* are 
identical — Shakespeare suggested it to me — you 
remember those lines in ' Othello/ 

" ' Not poppy, nor Mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shall ever med'cine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow'dst yesterday.* 

' Bullock Smithy' is borrowed too — all my ideas 
are — and so are most other people's. How shall 
I convey to you an idea of the stagnant dul- 
ness of Mandragora Hall — the Arcadian sim- 
plicity and sleepiness of 'Bullock's Smithy ?' If 
poor, tortured Othello could have tasted of the 
' drowsy syrup' of our life for one brief hour, 
even his wakefulness must have yielded to that 
opiate." 

" And you live in that place with ■ all the 
year round ?" 

" Yes," repeats Mrs. Fretwell laughing, " I 

live in that place alone with all the year 

round as a rule ; but I was going to tell you, 
when I went off at a tangent, about our clergy- 
man at Mandragora — he is rather a feeble-minded, 
though well-meaning young man, but in such 
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excellent training, that at the expiration of twenty 
minutes, if he sees my husband look at his watch, 
he shuts up his book instanter, even in the very 
middle of his most cherished platitude ; such is 
his docility that he has been known to leave off 
at a preposition, and dismiss his congregation in 
a state of bewildered half-enlightenment. I tell 
you this so that you may understand how much 
my husband was exercised in spirit by that three- 
quarters of an hour's sermon yesterday and as 

some excuse for his very argumentative frame 

of mind." " 

" Tour life must be a very dull one/' Beine 
says sympathetically, feeling unequal to any 
pleasant, little social disclaimer concerning Mrs. 
Fretwell's view of her proprietor's peculiarities. 

"Dull!" says Mrs. Fretwell clasping her hands 
tragically, " no one could ever imagine how dull 
— except perhaps Caspar Hauser." 

" You have no children/' 

" None can you fancy Mr. Fretwell 

dandling a rosy infant on his paternal knee?' 
which imaginary domestic picture upsets Heine's 
gravity completely. 

The day passes away pleasantly, and before it 
is half over, Eeine and her new acquaintance, by 
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virtue of that subtle sympathy which attracts 
some natures to each other more surely than 
years of companionship, are very excellent friends; 
Treherne, still aggrieved, relieves his injured feel- 
ings by dragging Challoner, a most unwilling 
victim, in the broiling sun, up hill and down dale, 
for a ten-mile 'constitutional.' 

In the evening after dinner Mrs. Fretwell and 
Eeine stroll into the Jllee, where twilight is fall- 
ing, while Challoner and Treherne smoke their 
cigars in the verandah. 

" Mr. Treherne is no relative of yours ?" asks 
Mrs. Fretwell. 

" None — my father was his guardian — we were 
brought up together/' 

" Ah ! ' so we grew together like to a double 

cherry, seeming parted* — I understand — he is 

very good-looking." 

" You were not going to say that I think ori- 
ginally," 

" Will you give me leave to say what I was 
going to say." 

" Certainly — why not?" 

" He is very fond of you and he is very un- 
happy." 

"He is not happy, I think — yes — you are right." 
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" And I am right upon the other point also ? ' 

" Oh ! yes — he has always been as fond of me 
as if I were really his sister." 

" He must be something quite unique in the 
fraternal line; I never saw a man look at his 
sister as I have seen Mr. Treherne look at you 
once or twice, when he thought himself un- 
observed ; and I have never before noticed that 
men's voices grew specially soft and gentle when 
casually addressing their sisters." 

" Is it possible to care for a person of whom 
one has a bad opinion ?" asks Reine, earnestly. 

" Very possible indeed — or why are scamps 
and scapegraces proverbially the most lovable 
people — and the best loved? But — neither 
Mr. Treherne nor any one else ever had a bad 
opinion of you, I am sure." 

" Is it not despicable to marry a man one does 
not love ?" 

"It is too fashionable to be called by that 
ugly name — but you have not married any- 
body " 

"But I very nearly did," says Beine, and, 
moved by some irresistible impulse, and the 
desire to hear the opinion of one of her own sex 
concerning that episode in her existence which 
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has caused her so much suffering, she pours the 
story of her engagement, of the baronet's terrible 
death, and of the effect she supposes these events 
to have exercised upon Treherne, into Mrs. Fret- 
well's sympathetic ear. 

" That young man's death was very shocking, 
and very sad, no doubt," is her comment, as the 
tale is finished ; " but your life with him — and 
probably his too, would have been infinitely 
sadder — concerning Mr. Treherne, I am quite 
certain you are" mistaken." 

" But he has never been the same to me since 
then — he is so altered — he is unhappy, and — he 
has a secret which he hides from me." 

"Very likely — several — all men have — it 
would never do to gauge their affection by the 
confidences they find it convenient to entrust to 
us. I dare say Mr. Fretwell has a Bluebeard's 
Chamber somewhere up in the attics at Man- 
dragora Hall — I have no curiosity concerning it, 
and should never try to penetrate into it — you 
know Mrs. Bluebeard was not rewarded for her 
pains — depend upon it, if once you begin to 
worry a man your reign is soon over — for the 
man was never yet created who loved any woman 
better than his own comfort — have patience, my 
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little friend — you have youth and freedom — you 
are rich, be thankful ; and now, by way of warn- 
ing or consolation, I will tell you my story, which 
is prosaic enough." 

" Like the little innocents in the poem, € we 
are seven* — six hungry girls and a hungrier boy 
— a patient, worn-out, care-oppressed mother — 
for a father, a poor clergyman, without ambition 
or influential friends, and passing rich on two 
hundred pounds a year, God bless him ! He, I 
conclude, like an orthodox churchman, believed 
we should be fed like the sparrows and clothed 
like the lilies of the field — fact, I think, as a 
rule, does not bear out this assertion — in our 
case, at any rate, it did not ; you can fill in the 
details — poverty, hard, grinding poverty, not 
even ' genteel* — darning, patching, hunger — 
debts. Upon this scene of desolate penury enter 
Mr. Fretwell, as a bidder for my eighteen-year- 
old charms ; I was very ignorant, I had scarcely 
been outside our own village ; and any one ready 
and willing to feed and clothe one of us ragged 
starvelings, was, as you may imagine, regarded 
in the light of a saviour, in our family circle — I 
married him. I even thought it rather a fine 
thing to be married ; and, to do myself justice, I 
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did think, too, that I should be able to help my 
poor struggling mother and tribe of out-at-elbows 
young sisters, with a few of Mr. Fretwell's stray 
guineas now and then ; I very soon discovered, 
however, that these well-regulated guineas were 
not given to straying ; and, would you believe it 
— such is the perversity of human nature, that 
my misguided relations prefer their rambling, 
comfortless old home, and their bare mutton-bone, 
to the splendour of Mandragora Hall and the 
advantages of my husband's society ; to tell you 
the honest truth — a luxury it is not well to 
allow oneself often — I am very much of their 
opinion. I often long to be back in the dear 
old tumble-down rectory, with the roses climb- 
ing all over its dilapidated, thatched roof, and 
clustering round the cranky window-frames, 
covering, like charity, a multitude of sins ; or in 
the wild wilderness we called a garden, with its 
sweet, old-fashioned, homely flowers and haw- 
thorns and laburnums, which no amount of 
neglect, it seemed to us, could ever rob of its 
beauty ; or on the breezy common, among the 
golden gorse, with my torn shoes and tattered 
dress, and blessed, blessed sense of freedom. If 
you did not love that unfortunate young man— « 
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thank Hcsktsi fiar roar escape — never be tempted 
to pat roar pretty neck into the noose, unless it 
be for die sake of some one yoa lore with jour 
whole heart and soul, and even then, I fancy, it 
is wiser to let well alone." 

" I should have died — I nerer could live such a 
fife — how is it yon are not dead." 

u Because the human body is constructed to 
last three score years and ten ; it takes an immense 
amount of killing— also because my father be- 
queathed to me the only things he had to give — an 
excellent constitution, a vitality, compared to which 
that of the nine-lived cat is as a faint spark and 
that most blessed gift, a sense of humour, with- 
out which life must be a drearypilgrimage indeed." 

" But in spite of all that how unhappy you must 
have been, without love — without sympathy— 
without even common peace and quietness — can the 
fact of having plenty to eat and drink and a car- 
riage to drive in compensate for the loss of these P" 

" To dozens of women — yes — not to me nor to 
you, I think ; at first — ah ! no one will ever know 
how miserable I was ; in proportion to one's 
capacity for happiness is one's capacity for suffer- 
ing great. There are dozens of women to whom 
Mandragora Hall would have been a paradise and 
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who would have accepted its owner equably and 
philosophically as an inevitable accessory — I was 
not so constituted— when I had tried both and it 
was too late I found I infinitely preferred the dinner 
of herbs to the stalled ox of Bullocks' Smithy." 

" It is a cruel thing that women cannot work," 
says Heine impetuously; "that when they are 
poor their only resource is to sell themselves in 
marriage — it is too humiliating." 

"Most of them take very kindly to it; it is 
only a poor, stray wretch here and there who 
finds out she was made for something better. 
I contemplated many varieties of foolishness at 
first — gradually I left off fighting the air, accepted 
the inevitable, and began steadily to fossilize. I 
took to working hard to supply the deficiencies 
of my education and when I cannot help asking 
myself sometimes ' to what end ?' — well — I fall 
back upon my reading, writing and arithmetic 
harder then ever. Habit is so much second 
nature that I am sure I should feel lost now with- 
out my husband's eccentricities to amuse me. I 
watch him as a physician watches a curious, 
obscure disease, as a naturalist watches a rare 
insect — without him I should feel like an ana- 
tomist suddenly deprived of his ' subject ;' but 
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with all my persistent study I do not think 
I shall ever solve the problem — or cease to 
marvel at that species of occult madness which 
leads a man, voluntarily, to make his own life 
and that of every one else a burthen. Now I think 
it must be quite time for me to be going, for I 
must catch the train to Oos and bring my ' sub- 
ject' safely home again — I will say good-night to 
vour father and Mr. Treherne." 

" We will all go to the station with jo\i—pere 
likes to walk in the evening." 

"That will be delightful — and you will re- 
member all my sage counsel and take my warning 
to heart/' 

" Indeed I will/' Eeine answers, ratifying her 
promise with a cordial pressure of the hand ; and 
linked in this friendly fashion the two Walk up 
the garden together. 

" By Jove I" says Challoner, seeing them ap- 
proach, " feminine friendship travels at express 
speed — it would have taken us as many years as 
it has taken them days, to arrive at that point." 

" Our friendships have compensating, staying 
qualities, however, I fancy," says Treherne, who, 
not without some reason, considers he has a right 
to feel himself neglected. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Er war ein Muster der Sittlichkeit, 

Der Langmuth and Bescheidenheit. 

Man horte ihn loben, man horte ihn preisen 

Ala einen vierfiiszigen Nathan den Weisen. 

Er war ein wahres Hundejuwel ! 

So ehrlich und treu ! eine schone Seel ! 

Heine. 

Golden-hatred Phoebus is the first to greet 
Reine on her birthday : he streams through the 
half-open jalousies, bringing as his gift sweet 
perfumes from the flowers and glancing upon the 
white curtains of her bed, wakes her out of a 
light sleep; she runs across the shiny parquet 
floor to the window, where the clustering roses, 
sparkling with diamond dewdrops nod congratu- 
lations, and the little birds twittering busily about 
the eaves, chirrup good wishes. 

Invisible, high up in the blue heavens a sky- 
lark sings his sweetest song in her honour; 
light, shadowy clouds hang about the mountain 
tops, and poised in mid-air, float here and there 
over the sea of waving pines ; the busy insect 
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world is all astir ; the plodding, steady-going bee 
has started on his rounds, frivolous butterflies 
are coquetting with all the brightest flowers ; on 
the little lawn, where yellow-eyed daisies venture 
to show their pretty face3 without fear of being 
guillotined, speckled-breasted thrushes and glossy 
black-birds are foraging for breakfast; the 
stream has grown shallow and makes cool, limpid 
pools between the great, grey stones ; along . the 
dusty roads the patient, hard- worked cows, who 
do double duty, in the thrifty Fatherland, are 
toiling with their heavy loads to early market ; 
driven by the women, their fellow beasts of 
burthen, whose human forms about which there 
lingers nothing of the divine, are draped in 
coarse, blue gowns, and their ugly, weather- 
beaten, sunburnt faces, surmounted by huge 
straw hats of primitive manufacture. 

Eeine leans out of the window and drinks in 
a deep draught of the good, pure air ; her eyes 
wander over the varied, lovely landscape, to the 
hazy, purple Vosges, the dense forest masses 
stretching away to the horizon, the peaceful 
valley with its rich orchards, its fields of young 
green corn, fast deepening into gold, its fruitful 
vineyards and picturesque white houses em- 
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bowered in fragrant, verdant gardens ; the 
familiar scene has never seemed more beautiful 
than on this dewy, sunny summer morning ; for 
the moment her perplexities and misgivings are 
forgotten and a sweet sense of happiness and rest- 
ful security steals over her. At twenty, there is 
so much delight in the. bare fact of existence, 
that, given a sound constitution, it is difficult to 
be permanently wretched. Her meditations are 
interrupted by Therfese, who enters equipped for 
market, wreathed in smiles ; leading little 
" Chules " by the hand, his face half hidden 
behind a bunch of roses, which his gallant papa 
has bidden him present to Mademoiselle, with a 
neat little speech which he has succeeded after 
much tribulation in committing to memory. 

" And may the good God and all the saints 
bless and keep Mademoiselle and send her all 
possible happiness," says Therese, breaking in 
with harsh Alsatian gutturals, as the boy com- 
pletes his task triumphantly. 

" Thank you, Ther&se ; thank you a thousand 
times ; and see, little Jules, I will wear some of 
thy flowers in my hair to-night, and thou hast 
given me the first kiss on my birthday ; art .thou 
content — hein — petit chou?" 

k 2 
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The little " cabbage" looks very contented 
indeed as Eeine, her long, bright hair fanning 
her fair face as it hangs over her shoulders, takes 
him in her arms, admires the beautiful roses, and 
reiterates her thanks to the blushing, bobbing 
Therese; while she is speaking there is a stir •; 
under the window, and in another moment the 1 
first notes of the Bridal March in " Lohengrin," 4 
greet her astonished ear ; little Jules scrambling 
down in haste, begins to dance and clap his 
fat, brown hands and Therfese's face is like a 
broad sunbeam. 

" But who can have been guilty of this extra- 
vagance ?" asks Eeine. "It must be your im- 
provident husband, Therfese." 

" Ah ! Mademoiselle has so many friends ; I 
do not think ' Chules' sent the music," responds 
Therese with nice discrimination. 

Eeine looks out as the "March" ends and 
espies several broad, good-tempered, upturned 
faces, whose owners raise their gold-laced caps 
with a pleasant " Tag Fraulein" to which 
she smilingly responds ; Ther&se departs on her 
daily morning errand to market, and Eeine seats 
herself in the window with little Jules upon her 
lap to listen ; the programme is varied, and the 
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selection displays so much judgment and regard 
for her taste, that she soon abandons the idea 
that this attention emanates from Jules. 

Schubert's Serenade follows the Bridal March ; 
a tuneful cornet, very well played, gives the 
beautiful melody with exquisite feeling and cor- 
rectness ; then follows a song of Mendelssohn's, 
fresh and rose-scented as the summer morning 
itself; Schumann's lovely, dreamy Traumerei; an 
irresistible waltz of Strauss', and as finale in deli- 
cate compliment no doubt to the listener's 
nationality — the time-honoured " God save the 
Queen." 

Keine, whose toilette has progressed by slow 
degrees, hurries downstairs and begs Jules to 
convey her thanks to the musicians, together 
with copious draughts of that beverage in which 
even at the early hour of 8 a.m. every well- 
regulated g^rman soul rejoices ; he does as he is 
bidden and returns, bearing in his hand as ten- 
derly as though it were a newly-born baby, a 
fragile, gilt basket filled with ferns and rare 
white flowers, embedded in soft moss ; he deposits 
it carefully upon the table and drawing back a 
few steps, places his square, pudgy hand over the 
region of his heart, and executes a solemn bow. 
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" Mademoiselle permits that I congratulate her 
from the bottom of my heart and that I offer her 
this trifle which I trust she will do me the 
honour to accept." 

" But Jules, how often am I to forbid you to 
give me anything but a sucre de pomme ?" says 
Keine, giving the faithful old man her hand, 
which he holds between his for a second, as if it 
were made of egg-china and he were afraid of 
chipping it. 

u The sucre de pomme is also here, Mademoi- 
selle/ 1 he returns, producing a sample of that 
agreeable compound, about the size of a healthy 
oak sapling. 

" Making the twentieth you have given me 
since I appeared on the scene — ah ! how old I 
am growing! But how am I to scold you and 
thank you at the same time for all this reckless 
extravagance? And where did those lovely 
flowers come from ?" 

" I made them to come from Paris, Mademoi- 
selle, naturally;" replies Jules — "here they do 
not understand these things — anything artistic — 
ma foi ! — how can one expect it of a nation who 
can make nothing but cannon ?" 

" But the flowers are as fresh as if they had 
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been gathered this morning," says Heine, with her 
nose buried among the blossoms. 

" Ah ! how they came — that is a grand secret," 
he answers laughing mysteriously. 

" And the music — is that another secret ?" 

" Monsieur ' Treshairne' perhaps knows ?'* 

" I don't think so — do you really know nothing 
about it ?" 

"Parole d'Aonneur, Mademoiselle — but see — 
Monsieur your father searches for you in the 
garden." 

Eeine trips through the window and encounter- 
ing her parent, is folded in his arms, while all 
sorts of blessings and good wishes are showered 
upon her : Treherne arriving on the scene avails 
himself of his semi-fraternal status to kiss her on 
both cheeks, and wishes her more desirable 
things in the space of live seconds than she is 
likely to receive if she lives to be five hundred. 

" Cherie" says Challoner putting an arm round 
her and leading her into the house ; " I did not 
know what on earth to give you, so I decided 
eventually upon half a ton or so of classical 
music — come and see ; it is a nice portable pos- 
session for rolling stones like us — I heard you 
lamenting the other day that you had not Bach's 
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Fugues — there they are — the rest is, I know, of 
the most unimpeachable, tuneless, incompre- 
hensible type, because I got von Waldeck to 
enlighten my ignorance and help in the selec- 
tion." 

" You could not have chosen anything to please 
me half so well, petit pere — I thank you a 
thousand times," says Eeine surveying delightedly 
the goodly pile of morrocco-bound volumes, upon 
whose bulky backs the names of Brahms, 
Eubinstein and Raff figure conspicuously, while 
a golden " Eeine" meanders, with many flourishes, 
across the cover. 

" That is a comfort at any rate — I hope you 
will do justice to the spirit of self-sacrifice which 
prompted my choice ; for imagine my sufferings 
when you enter upon a course of John Sebastian ; 
mark also the discrimination displayed in that 
flowing ' Eeine/ with a large blank space left 
underneath, for the name of some fortunate 
bandit who will some day rob her father of his 
little girl." 

" No one ever shall — I should say — something 
like the epitaph, 

" You must take both or neither 
It will be much more kinder to the survivor." 
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" If I found myself in that predicament I 
should say ' neither' — eh Jasper?" says Challoner 
laughing, but Treherne has disappeared. 

He returns in a few moments with a book 
which he places in Heine's hands. 

" I have undergone the same tortures as your 
father," he says, looking rather uncomfortable, 
" it is so difficult to hit upon anything you 
care about or that you don't already possess — 
but I noticed that the Song Book of Heine's, 
that you and De Ferrieres study so per- 
severingly is a good deal thumbed and dog's- 
eared and generally rather dilapidated ; will you 
accept this one in its place? — I am afraid you 
will have the trouble of re-marking all the most 
thrilling passages." 

" Foolish, foolish boy — there is not a mark in 
the book from beginning to end ; this one is a 
beautiful edition and as for the binding it is alto- 
gether too gorgeous for daily use — thank you 
very much" — she lifts her face shyly and receives 
a light kiss on her forehead — " you shall have 
the old book in exchange," she adds maliciously, 
"as a joint souvenir of the Vicomte and me." 

"Thank you. I shall value it immensely; 
you see I had not your father's forethought, 
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Feine — those hieroglyphics on the cover, when 
dissected are supposed to represent RC. — I 
wonder/' he adds, for Challoner has discreetly 
retired, "what name will be written on those 
books when that event foreseen by your thought- 
ful father comes to pass — Reine de Fenieres — 
Heine von Waldect — Reine — what, I wonder ?" 

" Seine nobody," she says colouring ; " I will 
have no one's name scribbled on my pretty books 
— that is one, among many, of the wrongs women 
have to endure — if one has a melodious name of 
one's own, one is compelled to exchange it just 
because one marries; probably for one that is 
detestably hideous — imagine if I chanced to 
espouse a gentleman who belonged to the prolific 
family of Jones — Reine Jones — it makes one 
shudder to think of it." 

" What's in a name — Jones might be beautiful 
as Antinous, brave as Launcelot, and a capital 
good fellow into the bargain: but — no — I am 
not in favour of Jones — however, Reine von 
Waldeck — Reine, Vicomtesse de Ferriferes — the 
most fastidiously musical ear could find nothing 
to offend it in either." 

" Suppose we go into breakfast instead of talk- 
ing nonsense out here ; come and look at the 
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lovely flowers I have received from Jules pere et 
Jib." 

" I had a hazy idea that I ought to perpetrate 
a bouquet, but we matter-of-fact Britishers are 
not good at that sort of thing ; how many have 
you had already Heine ?" 

" None but these." 

" Ah ! 1 forgot how early it is yet — € the cry 
is still they come/ " 

" I wish I knew where that band came from 
— perhaps it was accidental its coming on this 
particular day." 

" Tou little white-frocked Jesuit, don't begin 
to practise feminine devices and hypocrisies on 
your twentieth birthday — you know as well as I 
do whose cultured brain concocted that severely 
classical programme." 

" Indeed I do not — was it pere? 

" Paternal affection scarcely takes that line, 
within my experience/ ' says Treherne with a 
laugh. 

Was it you — or the Vicomte perhaps ?" 
Neither — you small, unmitigated hypo- 
crite." 

" Tou think it was Herr von Waldeck," she 
says without any of those signs of perturbation 
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his jealous eyes seek ; " I thought of him also — 
but he knows us so slightly I do not think he 
would take the trouble." 

" These sentimental Deutschers are always in a 
chronic state of serenading somebody, or shower- 
ing bouquets on their sisters or their cousins 
or their aunts ; besides, you asked him to come 
here on your birthday, although you do know 
him so slightly." 

" JPere asked him." 

* 

" Peres docility is touching to behold." 

" Are you going to quarrel with me about 
nothing on this day of all others ?" she asks 
reproachfully. She stands in the sunlight against 
the open window ; a stray gleam catches at 
the soft brown rings of her hair and turns them 
all to gold ; her face is bent, half-hidden, over a 
long rose tendril, which hangs blossom-covered 
from the balcony ; her lips rest upon a pale, pink 
bud, which Treherne is disposed to envy. 

" Is it unpardonable of me," he says, his face 
losing its hard look, " to wish we had you all to 
ourselves — your father and I — on this, the last 
birthday perhaps we may ever be together ?" 

" It will be your fault if it is the last," she 
answers not raising her eyes. 
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"Rather my misfortune," he returns bit- 
terly. 

" Cherie" says Challoner, appearing on the 
threshold, " how is it that your natal day disor- 
ganizes the whole of my vast establishment — are 
we never to have any breakfast? Jules — Jules — 
do you know that I die of hunger ?" 

From the adjoining apartment, devoted to the 
gastronomic mysteries of Therese, issue sounds 
the reverse of melodious ; tones, which Monsieur 
Galette — like many of his betters — airs only in 
the rigid seclusion of domestic life ; Heine runs off 
to pour oil upon the troubled waters, and returns 
presently with the chief culprit, to whom she 
administers laughingly a lecture en route, bearing 
coffee and other good things, behind her. 

t( The usual bone of contention," she explains ; 
" poor Ther&se's grammatical shortcomings. " 

" How will Mademoiselle that I understand 
a person who mispronounces so common a word 
as an egg?" demands Jules deprecatingly ; "it 
is waste of time — she will never learn that Alle- 
mande" 

" It is only the plural, Jules," says Reine con- 
solingly ; " and it really is difficult to a tongue 
which is three parts german. I assure you 
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that evep. in the most cultivated circles in Eng- 
land the word is pronounced just as Therfese 
pronounces it; indeed worse, by reason of the 
british'u.'" 

" Vn ceuf—des oeufs" says Jules glibly, shrug- 
ging his shoulders ; " what can be more simple- 
pardon, there is the bell." 

He returns in a moment, his good-humour 
completely restored, bearing two beautiful samples 
of the bouquets whose advent Treherne has 
prophesied. 

" How lovely I" cries Heine — " are they not 
lovely, phre ? Only I wish they would leave the 
poor flowers as nature made them and not stick 
wire spikes through their quivering bodies — one 
rose as it grows on the tree is worth all these 
artificial bouquets." 

" Ungrateful child, when De Ferriferes has 
been wasting a small patrimony to give you 
pleasure, and poor von Waldeck has invested a 
whole month's pay with the same laudable ob- 
ject." 

" How do you know — where did they come 
from Jules?" 

" That one Mademoiselle, I do not know, but 
this one — there is no doubt came from Paris— 
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clumsy German fingers have had nothing to do 
with it" he answers pointing to an exquisite 
" arrangement " in pure white flowers and double 
Parma violets, under a fragile canopy of maiden- 
hair, set in a cunningly-devised white satin 
holder, on which is embroidered a a Reine" in 
silver thread. 

" This one comes from De Ferrieres— extrava- 
gant dog/' says Challoner, "and that one, which is 
not to be despised let me tell you — those Marshal 
Kiel's are splendid — from von Waldeck — let us 
hope his uncle the Baron pays his debts periodi- 
cally, and eat our breakfast in peace/' 

"Reine," says Treherne gravely decapitating 
an egg, " before I go back to England, I must 
certainly reform your adverbs and adjectives ; 
they are quite too awfully antediluvian and un- 
aesthetic, — you must discard " lovely" altogether. 
You will find it marked obsolete in every modern 
dictionary — beautiful is admissible on rare occa- 
sions. If you had kept pace with the spirit of 
the age you would know that ' sweet' and c pre- 
cious' are the correctly ecstatic terms now-a-days 
in vogue among the people ' who know ;' just 
now when these flowers appeared, if you had been 
properly and aesthetically brought up, you would 



have clasped your hands in gentle ecstasy, arrayed 
your lace wick a rapt expression of penaveness, and 
murmured consumptively « How quite too sweet 
— how quite too inSmsely precious l" 

" Leave us in our ignorance, Jasper, my boy, 
says Cha Upper; tt it is one of the comforts of my 
old age that I do not possess a daughter afflicted 
with the aesthetic mania, who dresses in choleraic 
green and dirty yellow, never combs her hair 
from one year's end to the other, and talks the 
jargon of a watery a^t-crrtic. ,, 

" Good morning Mademoiselle," cries De Fer- 
rieres* cheery Toice at this moment at the window, 
" a thousand congratulations and good wishes.*' 

" And on my part a thousand thanks for those 
good wishes and these beautiful flowers/' 

" Ah I I beg of you — flowers are always anony- 
mous — but I hare a friend with me — do you 
permit that I present him ?" 

"But certainly — we shall be delighted — how 
could you think of leaving him in the garden ?" 

" I wished first to obtain permission, and he 
does not mind oh ! not in the least — come Ali — " 
going to the window and beckoning to the Arab 
whose stolid copper-coloured physiognomy is seen 
above the railing of the balcony. 
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He advances, leading by a chain a jet black 
poodle, with glossy ears, long silky mane, and 
the wisest old face imaginable; artistic tufts adorn 
the end of his tail and form two buttons on his 
shaven back ; sable fringes encircle his four paws, 
and in all his curly bright coat not one white 
hair is to be seen. 

"Allow me," says De Ferri&res, taking the 
chain and leading the dog to Eeine — "allow me to 
present my friend Jean- Jacques Rousseau — essayist 
— novelist — philosopher — Jean-Jacques mon ami, 
advance — salute Mademoiselle and offer her thy 
congratulations/' 

The poodle advances a few steps, rises with 
dignity on to his hind legs and extends a black 
paw gravely towards Heine. 

" I had no idea you numbered so distinguished 
a personage amongst your intimates, Vicomte, ,, 
she says laughing, as she takes the friendly paw ; 
" and why have I not been allowed the privilege 
of making his acquaintance sooner ?" 

"He arrived only yesterday from his retire- 
ment in Neufchatel ; may I hope that you will 
give the persecuted man of letters a shelter 
under your hospitable roof? I trust you may 
find him all that a philosopher should be, 
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and that in the matter of fidelity he may very 
far surpass his namesake/' 

Heine looks puzzled — the dog stands on his 
hind legs still, in which position he seems per- 
fectly at ease, and sniffs approvingly at the two 
little white hands that caress him. 

"Will you not take the talented exile to 
your heart Mademoiselle ?" asks De Ferri&res 
smiling ; " he was in other days beloved of your 
sex I think, perhaps more than was good for 
him — perhaps you are afraid of his republican 
principles ; lift up your voice Jean- Jacques and 
convince your hearers that you laboured under 
the misfortune of being born — like many other 
great men — before the world was ripe to receive 
you — persuade them that in this age of grace, 
you are no longer a dangerous character but only 

a rather crack-brained harmless enthusiast 

speak " 

Upon which Jean-Jacques lifts his black 
muzzle in the air and bow-wows eloquently and 
perhaps not more unintelligibly than some other 
philosophers. 

" You hear his ' Confessions' — can you with- 
hold your confidence any longer ?" 

"Do you really mean to give him tome?" 
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asks Reine, confused and blushing ; " is he really 
mine t 

"Yours absolutely if you will do me the 
honour to accept him and if Coquin will forgive 
me for introducing a rival." 

" How shall I thank you — and how did you 
guess that I have wished all my life for a black 
poodle — just like this one." 

"I am more than rewarded if I have the 
happiness of fulfilling the humblest of your 
wishes/' answers De Ferrieres gallantly, as he 
lays his lips lightly upon the hand Reine gives 
him with a courteous grace almost as extinct as 
the dodo, which would look like affectation in 
most men, but yet sits well upon him ; although 
Treherne's stolid Saxon stiffness prompts him to 
smile at the little scene and to thank Heaven 
pharisaically that he is not as tBese hysterical, 
theatrically-inclined frenchmen are. 

"He is a splendid fellow/' says Challoner; 
"Reine ought to be eternally grateful to you. 
How is it De Ferri&res that you have the knack 
of always unearthing the exact thing you want ? 
Now — I have been hunting diligently for a dog 
like that for the last ten years." 

" What I am curious to know is, how you 

& 2 
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discovered my partiality for poodles/' says Reitie, 
laying siege to Jean-Jacques' affections with a 
large saucer of milk. 

" I will tell you — Ali possesses a divining rod ; 
it has been an heirloom in his family for years — 
centuries I should say; I borrowed it for the 
occasion — it told me that you had one or two 
desires still unfulfilled — one very easy of fulfil- 
ment — that is the solution of the mystery." 

" Is that true, Ali ?" asks Reine. 

" As the Koran, Mademoiselle/' returns Ali 
showing his white teeth ; from which reckless 
assertion it is to be feared, western civilization 
has either destroyed his respect for the truth or 
engendered doubt and disbelief in the mind of 
this son of the Prophet. 

" May you both be forgiven" ejaculates Heine 
piously. 

" Amen/' assents De Ferriferes. " Ali now 
that you have corroborated my statement, you 
may go." 

" De Ferrifcres as a matter of curiosity I should 
like to know where that dog came from/' says 
Challoner, " and why such an eminently re- 
spectable animal should be called after that 
disreputable, hysterical democrat ?" 
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" It is a long story- 
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" Then let us go out under the trees and smoke 
while you tell it to us/' 

" I have a friend," begins De Ferrifcres when 
Challoner has made himself and everyone else 
happy with the particular species of the gentle 
poison each one prefers — " I have a friend who 
is an original — a misanthrope. Years ago he 
quarrelled irrevocably with the human race and 
centred all his affections in the canine. He lives 
not far from here, across the frontier, surrounded 
by dogs of every size and description ; the mem- 
bers of the different races, as they increase and 
multiply are named after some special class of 
celebrities in the world of science, state-craft, art, 
or literature ; thus, the poodles are all philo- 
sophers ; the original parents were Socrates and 
Xantippe ; their descendants have received the 
names of philosophers who have flourished since 
the time of that hen-pecked sage — strange to 
relate, Mademoiselle, the scarcity of female philo- 
sophers, has been a source of much perplexity to 
my friend ; the bull-dogs are statesmen or mili- 
tary heroes ; there is one magnificent fellow with 
a bullet head and a massive jaw which vouches 
for his tenacity of purpose ; he is ' Bismarck' — 
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another, saturnine, statuesque determined; a curi- 
ously silent dog who never barks, though on 
occasion he can bite — he is ' Moltke ;' there is i 
rugged old ' Blucher/ an antediluvian, toothless 
€ Papa Wrangel' — und so wetter; the greyhound^ 
with their smooth coats, velvet paws and leen* - 
eyes are the diplomatists — ' Machiavelli/ a sleek, 
grave, black fellow with a face like a Jesuit priest ; 
' SchouvalofF/ a handsome gentleman with per- 
fect manners ; € PaJmerston/ a jaunty popular 
quadruped — bon gar$on tout-a-fait — ' Ignatieff/ 
whose beauty is marred by a chronic weakness in 
one eye, while the other is the concentrated 
essence of 'cuteness ; but the finest fellow of all 
is the venerable ' Beaconsfield/ who sits apart; 
in dignified silence blinking in the sun, ignoring 
all the yelping, barking, anger, hatred, malice 
and all uncharitableness which reigns in the 
canine world as elsewhere, yet thoroughly wide 
awake to all the little games that are going on 
around him. The collies, with one sly eye on 
their flocks and the other on their own interests 
are namesakes of the great divines — the St. Ber- 
nards are the philanthropists — the Newfound- 
lands the naval heroes — the bloodhounds are 
the revolutionists — the italian greyhounds — 
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(there are only a few, they are of sickly constitu- 
tion and difficult to rear) — are named after the 
recent monarchs of France ; and there are one or 
two specimens of an exceedingly rare and as my 
friend assures me nearly extinct race ; these are 
called after the great poets. I assure you I never 
interviewed* any celebrities who were so enter- 
taining as my friend's four-footed collection." 

" But how could he bear to part with one of 
his philosophers V asks Heine." 

" Ah ! the parting was most affecting ; but 
we are old comrades — my friend and I — indeed I 
believe I am the only biped for whom he retains 
a spark of affection — I told him that any two- 
legged philosopher might envy the home in 
which I hoped to place Jean -Jacques ; but now, 
Mademoiselle, I must give you a list of his accom- 
plishments — he can fetch and carry — shut the 
door — carry letters to the post — and dance a 
minuet. You will observe he is no mere book- 
worm, but also an accomplished gentleman — his 
education is a judicious mixture of the cultured 
and the practical — he is moreover of such strict 
integrity that you may leave him alone for any 
length of time, with the most succulent morsel, 
balanced on the tip of his nose ; he will not touch 
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it until he is assured that it is paid for; the 
original Jean- Jacques I fancy never attained such 
a pinnacle of virtue — Eh bien — Mademoiselle 
Heine, having had the happiness of wishing 
you all good wishes, I will say for the present 
adieu." 

Heine accompanies De Ferrifcres down the 
garden to the bridge, where they pause. 

" Thank you again a thousand times — I can 
never be eloquent when I most wish to be/' she 
says, looking up into his face with eyes that are 
very eloquent indeed. 

" 11 riy a pas de quoi? he answers untrans- 
latably, with his genial smile, " Jean- Jacques, 
thou art a lucky fellow — a revair — later." 

" Another convenient portable edition to our 
luggage," says Challoner when she returns, ft if 
we progress at this rate we shall have to take 
to two attics at Girton. It is a curious thing De 
Ferriferes should have hit upon the identical 
article your heart has been longing after for I 
don't know how long : well — ta-ta — I am going 
to see Jammerschadel off; he leaves this morning 
to join his Gnadige Frau, en route for Italy." 

" Jasper," says Eeine, when she has duly sped 
her parent on his way : " shall we take the dog- 
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gies into the woods? Will you go with us> 
Jean- Jacques?" 

" What an idiotic name for a dog — I should 
abbreviate it into ' Jack.' " 

"Fancy a philosopher called 'Jack!' I will 
get my hat and be back in one minute." 

On the threshold she encounters Jules, to whose 
notice she introduces his distinguished country- 
man. 

" Ah, he has arrived then! cid! what a dog 
magnificent ! " 

" Traitor ! I know now who told the Vicomte 
I wanted a black poodle." 

" And was it not very thoughtful of me, 
Mademoiselle? Monsieur le Vicomte, he said to 
me one day, 'Jules, can you think of anything 
France can produce which Mademoiselle desires 
to possess ?' Now, as France can produce every- 
thing that is beautiful in the world, was it not very 
modest of me to choose only a dog ? ' Ma foi / 
Monsieur/ I replied, ' Mademoiselle has been 
longing for one of those ugly black poodles ever 
since she could run alone/ " 

" It was very wrong of you — Monsieur Tre- 
herne says that dog is worth 800 francs/' says 
Reine, meditatively. 
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"And what does that matter, parbleu! if 
Mademoiselle is pleased?" says Jules, rubbing 
his hands together. " Monsieur le Vicomte has 
more money than he knows what to do with, 
allez, and it is easy to see he thinks Mademoiselle 
the most " 

But Eeine has run off out of hearing, down 
the garden, to rejoin Treherne, and Jules falls to 
polishing the parquet to a pitch of glacier-like 
slipperiness, while he watches the pair set out on 
their rambles. 

" But is she not then charming ?" lie says, 
interrogating creation generally — "and she might 
be Vicomtesse de Ferriferes if she would ! but no ! 
but no ! the wind does not blow that way P and 
Jules, with his fine baritone, trolls out a couplet 
from the perennial " Madame Angot," whose 
rhythm suffers considerably by reason of his 
energetic occupation. 
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CHAPTER X. 

So tender was her voice, so fair her face, 

So sweetly gleamed her eyes behind her tears 

Like sunlight on the plain behind a shower. 

Tennyson. 

The sun is high in the heavens, and all the glory 
of the summer day is abroad, as Treherne and 
Eeine set out for her favourite wood, which 
stretches far away behind Queen Victoria's pretty 
villa. 

Jean-Jacques follows at a sedate, even trot, 
unmindful of the aggressive sniffs and snarls of 
Coquin, whose outraged feelings cause his hair 
to stand on end with indignation : they mount 
the gentle ascent for some little distance, and 
then, striking into a winding, shady path, arrive 
by easy stages at a small thatched arbour, perched 
upon the hill-side, overhanging the sunny, verdant 
valley. 

Here Reine sits down to rest, and invites 
Jean-Jacques to take the vacant place beside 
her ; a suggestion of which he is quick to avail 
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himself, while poor Coqtiin retires, with his 
wounded susceptibilities, under the seat, to 
wrestle with the green-eyed monster in solitude. 

" Poor Coquin !" says Treherne, who is leaning 
against the entrance — " come here, old fellow ; 
come to your companion in misfortune — it is the 
fate of us all to be neglected for the last new toy, 
eh ! Coquin, old man !" 

But Coquin turns a deaf ear to his blandish- 
ments, and refuses to be coaxed out of his retire- 
ment, so long as a rival usurps his place. 

" Coquin knows that is a misrepresentation of 
facts/' says Eeine, with a little defiant air ; " Ae" 
— with immense emphasis on the pronoun — 
"would never do me the injustice to suppose 
that I preferred a new friend to an old one ; but 
then he is a dog, and dogs are wise." 

" He looks very much as if ' them were his 
sentiments/ and he thoroughly understood all 
those nice little distinctions certainly, at this 
moment/' returns Treherne, laughing ; " I fancy 
he feels about as equable as I do, when you are 
making pretty speeches to De Ferriferes, and he 
is bowing, scraping, and cutting capers like a 
dancing-master; or when you are sighing over 
sentimental german ditties, all Mondschein and 
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Liebe, twin themes in more senses than one, with 
von Waldeck, confound him 1" 

" Coquin is far too sensible to harbour any 
such ridiculous ideas," says Eeine, tossing 
her prett} r head, and hugging Jean-Jacques 
perversely with both arms ; " he is quite aware 
that I am not wavering in my allegiance to him, 
but only trying to conciliate my new friend, and 
teach him to love me too." 

" Precisely," rejoins Treherne, laughing 
grimly ; " there is a certain sameness about 
your method in both cases; that is why I 
sympathize with Coquin ; why I can enter so 
thoroughly into the poor, neglected old fellow's 
injured feelings ; I am convinced that he suffers 
tortures at every caress you bestow upon that 
accursed poodle." 

" I never heard any presumably sensible 
person talk so much nonsense as you do, Jasper, 
on occasion," says Eeine, flushing to the roots of 
her hair and hiding her carnation-dyed cheeks 
upon Jean-Jacques' curly black head, " as if 
there could be any analogy between the two 
cases — supposing, however, for argument's sake 
that there were, Coquin might have some ground 
of complaint, because he at least cares for my 
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affection — whereas " the tide of her elo- 
quence comes to an abrupt termination. 

" Whereas — whereas — what, Heine ?" asks 
Treherne, while the weary, pained expression, 
which is so often there now, comes into his eyes. 

"Whereas, as I told you the other day, it 
seems I am less than nothing to you now; 
you take a pleasure in distorting all I say and 
do; in attributing motives to me of which I 
never dreamt/ ' she responds hurriedly, half 
smothering the slumbering philosopher under 
her straw hat. 

" If you were less than nothing to me," returns 
Treherne biting his lip — " which — by the way is 
a curious unknown quantity whose exact value 
the masculine brain does not readily grasp — do 
you think 1 should take the trouble — do you 
think I should concern myself at all about you ?" 

" Lately I have thought indeed that you were 
not only passively indifferent, but that sometimes 
you positively, actively hated me," says Beine 
from underneath the hat, where the long-suffering 
Jean- Jacques is panting sympathetically ; though 
she cannot forbear smiling at the utter extrava- 
gance of the accusation. 

Treherne smiles too and makes a step forward, 
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but checks the impulse to seat himself nearer to 
her, folds his arms across his chest, and contents 
himself with contemplating the crown of the 
sunburnt hat with a tenderness he seldom allows 
to rest upon the face beneath it. 

" Who is foolish and ridiculous now? Of course 
I hate you — that is why I am here." 

" You came at duty's call/' lifting her head 
and speaking with an exaggerated imitation of his 
voice and manner. 

He laughs a little. 

" Partly," he says looking at her with eyes 
that have forgotten to grow hard again. 

" Entirely — as you took immense trouble to 
make clear to my perception, with a liberal allow- 
ance of that self-praise which is said to be no 
recommendation ; had I been your grandmother 
your sense of duty would have led you all the 
same to come to the rescue of pere" 

" Had you been my grandmother, Heine, that 
rescue would in all probability have been effected 
through the medium of the Kaiserliche Deutsche 
Post. But you are a sort of terrestrial Lorelei — a 
witch — an elf— who leads victims on to their 
destruction I believe, and not a bond-fide flesh and 
blood mortal at all." 
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"Don't call ugly names — Jean- Jacques, my 
friend, wake up and help me to chastise this ill- 
mannered young man." 

"When a moderately sane man deliberately 
walks over a precipice or does a foolish thing, 
knowing perfectly well that he is an infatuated 
blundering idiot, is it not patent that he must 
be urged on to his own destruction by some 
invisible spirit of mischief?" 

"It seems a comforting method certainly of 
accounting for a lamentable absence of strength 
of character; but indeed I have no imagination, 
and I am quite lost in the maze of your beau- 
tiful imagery/ 1 

" Laugh if you like — I believe it is true — I 
believe you belong to the elf world, and some 
day you will vanish suddenly to rejoin Titania, 
Puck, Cobweb and company. Every one is under 
the spell — look at De Ferriferes, old enough to 
know better ; your humble slave ; von Waldeck, 
over head and ears at once ; instead of proceeding 
systematically and financially to work, with the 
beloved's banking account as his starting point, 
in the business-like way of Cupid in the Father- 
land." 

" Am I then the precipice . of your beautiful 
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metaphor — the fatal rock — a sort of devouring 
vampire ? Oh ! Jasper, I am getting so tired 
of the Vicomte and the Herr Lieutenant. I 
really must annihilate another victim or two so 
that you may vary the theme. Do you remem- 
ber," she adds with sudden earnestness, " that 
day in Paris — in the Tuileries gardens — when 
you told me I was your good angel ? Do you 
remember ?" 

" Perfectly/' 

"Then why am I ignominiously deposed? 
What have I done that I should be likened to 
everything that is treacherous, disastrous and 
undesirable ?" 

He looks away from her across the sunlit 
valley without answering. 

" What have I done ?" she repeats wistfully. 

"Nothing — you must not take all I say 
seriously." 

" Is it possible that it is you who are incon- 
sistent and changeable?" 

"Very possible indeed" — he answers smiling. 
" We shall not be together long — do not let 
ns spend the time in wrangling — how should 
you understand me, when I sometimes cannot 
understand myself?" 

vol. 11. t 
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" If you are going away, all the more reason 
that we should try to understand each other ; so 
that neither may be unjust — if we must part, let 
it at least be in peace and goodwill. " 

" There never can be anything but peace and 
goodwill between us Reine," at which assertion 
she shakes her head sceptically ; "the fact is 
I always was a crotchetty fellow, and I don't im- 
prove as I grow older — but it is a shame to show 
the cloven foot to you — you poor little pretty 
butterfly." 

" How dare you of all people call me such an 
idiotic name ?" 

" They are the prettiest things in creation, and 
you look for all the world like one as you flit 
through the woods," he replies, determined appa- 
rently not to let the conversation wander into a 
serious groove. 

" Don't pay stupid compliments— unhappily I 
have not a butterfly nature to match," she says 
scornfully. 

" I don't know — lately I have had my doubts," 
he returns provokingly. 

" Pray explain" — with an assumption of chil- 
ling dignity. 

" I have remarked a tendency to roam from 
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flower to flower — from the fleur de lys for instance 
to the — let us say the corn-flower, in compliment 
to Kaiser Wilhelm, and — so on," says Treherne 
maliciously. 

" The fleur de lys is just a little inclined to- 
wards the sere and yellow leaf, and as for the 
epauletted corn-flower, if it were transplanted to 
the antipodes to-morrow, its loss would not cause 
me one regret," she rejoins, surrendering so far 
as to smile. 

" You are very ungrateful for all the flowers 
and music and poodles and pretty speeches." 

" Naturally — butterflies are too frivolous for 
gratitude." 

" Don't be angry, Heine, I won't tease you any 
more : I am not really the monster of ill- tern per 
you think me — I can be a very agreeable fellow 
I assure you when I have all my own way — try 
the same treatment with me which has proved 
so successful with Jean-Jacques — conciliate me 
— pat me on the back and say pretty things to 
me." 

" You will not be conciliated ! Mon Dieu! have 
I not tried and with what result ? You mock me 
— you laugh at me — you treat me as if I were a 
child whose caprices must be humoured — and as a 
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climax of inconsistency yon pretend to be angry 
if I am even moderately polite to anyone else 1" 

" I only complain when you are immoderately 
polite. " 

" Why should you complain at all ?" 

" Because of an ineradicable habit, I suppose, 
which has become part and parcel of myself, of 
looking upon you as my own sole and special 
property ;" he answers seriously. " Come Coquin, 
old man," he adds hurriedly before she can reply, 
forcibly dislodging that slumbering animal from 
his refuge under the seat ; " let us sue for forgive- 
ness together — though I fancy we have both of 
us rather a hazy idea, as to the nature and extent 
of our offences." 

" Good Coquin — dear sensible doggie — we 
never quarrel, do we ?" says Eeine kissing that 
lucky quadruped's shaggy brown head. 

" And the other culprit ?" suggests Treherne 
humbly. 

"Remains impenitent and unabsolved," she 
answers, and Jasper is distinctly aware that one 
large tear, which goes farther towards undermin- 
ing his philosophy than all her reproaches, drops 
from the long curled lashes, on to Coquin's 
sympathetic upturned nose. 
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" Put down those dogs, Heine, and let us talk 
sensibly." 

" I have been talking as sensibly as 1 can with 
my small modicum of sense — butterfly allow- 
ance/' 

" Put the dogs down and listen to me." 

" I am listening — the dogs do not interfere in 
the least with the effect of your eloquence —you 
shall not be evicted in that dictatorial manner ; 
shall you — you wise, silent, sensible doggies? 
When Jean- Jacques dies, Jasper, he shall have 
Byron's epitaph on 'Boatswain' engraved on 
his tombstone — ' I never knew but one and here 
he lies' — yes ; that will be very appropriate." 

" One what— one poodle— or puppy ?" 

" Ignoramus !" 

" Never knew but one ignoramus — what an 
enviable individual." 

" One friend — you cultured person — as if you 
did not know !" 

" It is rather early to promote Jean- Jacques to 
that coveted position — you only made his ac- 
quaintance an hour ago, remember." 

"Ah! but there are natures — they flourish 
best in dog-land, I think — in which one trusts 
implicitly from the first; just as I suppose there 
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are others whose falseness it takes years to 
gauge." 

"That is a very fine speech — is it original ?" 
asks Treherne laughing ; " there is quite a Shake- 
spearian ring about it — so I am to be cashiered 
and Jean- Jacques promoted ?" 

" Poor doggie ! he is the innocent cause of all 
your lordship's ill-temper this morning." 

" Indeed ! why should he be saddled with the 
load of my sins ? I am sure his namesake had 
enough of his own." 

" You were angry because the Vicomte gave 
him to me — you were as ungracious and granite- 
like as possible, though why — it is not given to 
human wisdom to divine." 

" I wish I had given him to you — if that is a 
crime, I plead guilty." 

" You gave me Coquin," she says softly. 

" He will have to play second fiddle now — like 
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Never !" she returns indignantly, " but I 
think a long course of that humble instrument 
would do you a great deal of good." 

" If practice makes perfect, I ought to be al- 
ready a proficient, " says Treherne with apparent 
seriousness. 
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Heine starts up, waking Jean-Jacques out of 
his blissful slumber, goes over to where Treherne 
stands, and twining two hands round his folded 
arms looks into his face with eyes that might 
move the frostiest saint in all the calendar to 

"Why are you so perverse — so cruel ?" she 
asks brokenly ; and dropping her head on to those 
rigid arms, which might belong to some bloodless, 
penance-worn anchorite, for all the disposition 
they show to relax, she proceeds to lay siege to 
him with woman's most deadly weapons. 

" Why are you crying, little Eeine ? If you 
cry on your birthday you will cry all the year 
round — the lachrymose vein is quite a new one 
with you — have we not always had our little 
battles — disputes — differences ?" Treherne says 
in a voice oddly at variance with the studied in- 
difference of his attitude. 

" Yes — sham ones — never real ones till now — 
we kissed and made it up again and forgot all 
about it." 

He flushes all over his swarthy cheeks and 
brow up to the roots of his black hair ; the role 
of the frosty saint becomes momentarily more 
difficult; one soft cheek lies pillowed on his hand, 
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where it closes round his other arm ; the tear- 
stained face is turned away from him ; the wind 
has blown a long silken curl across his chest ; a 
less impressionable saint than the godly Saint 
Anthony might have succumbed to the tempta- 
tion to take that clinging supple young form to 
his heart and kiss away those tears. 

"Shall we try the old recipe — shall we kiss and 
make it up and forget all about it P" asks the 
much-exercised Anthony, unwisely. 

The brown head turns : a face half smiles half 
tears, wholly lovable, looks up reproachfully into 
his eyes ; what she reads there makes the long 
lashes of her own droop shyly as she is gathered 
to his heart, with a kiss of passionate despair. 

Treherne raises his head presently with a sound 
that is like a sob ; his chest pants and struggles 
under its light burthen, for that sweet contact 
has for the moment annihilated all his resolute 
self-control. 

"Jasper — don't go/' pleads Heine softly, dis- 
engaging an arm to twine it about his neck. 

"I must." 

" Why must you make us both so miser- 
able ?" 

He holds her close to his heart and kisses the 
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curly little brown head, he loves so well a 
dozen times, before he can trust himself to 
answer. 

" I must go, dear — because— how can I explain 
— how convince you I am not the raving lunatic 
you must think me — Reine, can you be content 
with half a confidence and for the rest believe that 
nothing but the direst necessity would drive me 
to cause you one instant's pain ?" 

" I will believe anything if only you will pro- 
mise to come back," she says with feminine im- 
pulsiveness. 

"My little Reine," says Treherne brokenly, 
struggling to speak with calmness, " it is kinder 
not to deceive you with false promises — I cannot 
come back. You ask me why? I cannot tell 
you — I dare say you argue, very naturally, that 
such being the case I had better have stayed 
away altogether; it is quite true, and I have 
nothing to urge in extenuation except the fact 
that I am a weak-minded fool; you fancy I 
don't love you — my darling, you are mine just 
for these few moments are you not, sweet ? I 
have loved you all my life, but never so well as 
since I knew that I had lost you." 

" Lost me ! oh ! no, no : I belong to you — ah ! 
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Jasper, if you really love me, do not part us — it 
is the one thing I cannot bear." 

" For God's sake, child, don't talk like that — 
if it were possible, do you think you would need 
to plead ?" he cries passionately ; then taking 
her two hands in his, he says solemnly — " be- 
tween us, is a chasm which nothing can bridge — 
I love you — God knows, and you, dear, I think 
love me, though you have never told me so ; yet 
I cannot — now or in the future, ask you to marry 
me — because — there is a leaf turned down in my 
past life, which separates us as effectually as if 
you were lying here dead in my arms." 

" I wish I were — oh ! how I wish I were," she 
moans with youth's impatience of suffering, 
clinging closer to him ; " Jasper, are you quite 
sure you don't love another girl better than me ?" 

" It is the one thing: of which I am sure." 

" What can it be ? What else could part us 
except a woman ?" she asks naively, seizing out 
of her narrow experience, upon the one ever- 
fruitful apple of discord, which has been since 
the world began. 

Through all his bitter misery he cannot forbear 
a smile — as he answers, sadly 

" For once that prolific source of mischief is 
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not to blame — no woman ever could or shall usurp 
the place that might have been yours." 

Reine looks a little comforted — then says 
eagerly : " How can you answer so confidently 
for the future ?" 

"It would be sacrilege/' he says, with the 
exaggeration of his twenty-five years, and indeed 
the idea seems no less to him with that fair face 
nestling close to his own ; " besides I would never 
do any woman the injury of marrying her with 
my heart full of another." 

" So you might marry another woman — there 
is no barrier except between you and me ?" 

He is silent for a minute. "It would be 
equally a barrier in any case — but there is no use 
in discussing a contingency that will never arise." 

" Does pere know ?" 

" Certainly not." 

" Would he say we ought to part ?" 

" He would be the first to say so." 

" This is why you are so altered then," she 
says, dropping her head limply on to his shoulder. 
" Why could not you have told me before ?" 

" I never meant to tell you at all. I left you 
in Paris determined never to return— three 
months and I am back again— admire the stuff 
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of which your hero is made ! It would have 
been easier to stay away if I had not discovered 
that — don't think me a conceited puppy, Reine — 
that in spite of much, which for some time seemed 
to make it impossible, you did care for me a little ; 
when I found that out, you will never know how 
strong was the temptation to take you and keep 
you for my own for ever and hold my tongue ; I 
hope the recording angel will not omit to credit 
my meagre account with that good deed." 

" I wish you had with all my heart," she says 
with a great sob. 

" Don't say that. When I am gone you will 
think better of me if you remember I chose the 
right road, for your sake." 

She makes no reply, but gently deluges the 
sleeve of his coat with tears, while Jean-Jacques 
looks on with philosophical calmness and the 
emotional Coquin whines a mournful minor 
second. 

" Time heals all wounds, dearest little girl/' 
says Treherne tenderly, who like most men is 
completely unmanned by tears — provided they 
be shed for his sake — "it will heal yours." 

" And yours too, then," she sobs logically. 

" Mine is different/' he answers quietly — 
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" Reine, I may not be able to speak to you alone 
again before I go. I wanted to say to you — to 
make it clear to you," he adds disjointedly, " that 
— that my chief motive in telling you all this, 
was that I might leave you entirely free and 
unfettered — if I had not spoken " 

" Spare me that," she breaks in impetuously, 
" I know what you were going to say — it is all 
of no use — I love you, Jasper, you, not any other 
man — I never shall ) must we really part ?" 

" We must indeed." 

" And you will not tell me why ?" 

" I cannot." 

" Then kiss me for the last time and let this 
b6 our good-bye." 

Two lips fresh and soft as a pomegranate blos- 
som are lifted to his ; her little hands cling about 
his bronzed neck, her heart beats tumultuously 
against his ; freeing herself from the arms that so 
unwillingly relax, she ties on her hat and turns 
without a word to leave the arbour. 

" My poor Reine, I have spoilt your birthday," 
says Treherne, as they walk down the hill-side. 

" The frivolous butterfly is successfully broken, 
I think," she answers bitterly, turning to him a 
face from which the childlike sunny joyousness, 
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which was its most potent charm, seems to have 
vanished utterly. 

At the gate leading out of the woods Treherne 
pauses ; Heine's hand lies in his, nerveless, irre- 
sponsive, ice-cold ; he raises the broad brim of 
her hat seeking the grey eyes which are accus- 
tomed to meet his own shyly, or with tender 
seriousness or innocent coquetry lurking in their 
changing depths, according to her mood ; now, 
they have the look of a wounded animal's, and he 
turns his head away from them, pained beyond 
expression. 

" Heine, will you not say you forgive me ?" 
he pleads in a voice that is very strange to 
her. 

" That you have made me unhappy, oh ! yes — 
that is easy to forgive, since I would rather be 
made miserable by you than happy by any one 
else — but — but — why do you speak in enigmas 
. and leave me in this bitter uncertainty ; what am 
I to infer — what believe ? Why do you make it 
possible to me to do you the grossest injustice? 
My own personal pain is nothing compared to * 
this horrible doubt — and to doubt you — of all 
people in the world !" 

The words fall with difficulty, painfully from 
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her quivering lips, her eyes are downcast, her 
hand twitches nervously, as it rests in his. 

" It is the hardest part of my punishment that 
I must leave you to think perhaps worse of me 
than I deserve.'' 

" Must! must !" she repeats excitedly. " Where 
is the obligation ? Have you so poor an opinion 
of my affection that you think it incapable of 
surviving the confession of some act of folly which 
your quixotic sense of honour magnifies probably 
into some monstrous offence ?" 

" I am not a man to be frightened at shadows 
I think — if I told you the whole truth you would 
be more unhappy than you are now — trust in my 
judgment, Keine; a man who has made a con- 
founded mess of his life as I have — who feels 
himself utterly unworthy — has no right to mate 
with a woman who is as good and pure as one of 
God's angels." 

"But I am not an angel and you are not 
unworthy ; I don't believe it, and if you are, I 
love you all the same. When we were children 
together did I only love you when you were a 
good boy ? Did I not love you in disgrace, help 
you with your impositions, and beg pere to 
excuse your punishments ? It is the same 
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now — I would forgive you anything if only you 
would — let us be as we were in those days." 

" The brother and sister delusion, Beine, is an 
impossibility between us for the next thirty years 
at least — a man has no right I tell you to take 
advantage of a girl's trustfulness — the very 
magnitude of the temptation is sufficient proof 
that every nerve should be strained to resist it." 

" A man has no right either, to make a woman 
miserable," she says with a wintry smile. 

" I am afraid you will not find that theory 
tenable in this world — he has the right most 
surely, if he acts from an unselfish motive, 
having her ultimate good in view." 

" You take an odd view of my ultimate good," 
she cannot help saying ; for seeing one's dearest 
wish slip through one's fingers has not a soften- 
ing influence upon one's character. 

" I take the view any man of honour would 
take, I hope," he responds a little stiffly. 

" But at least you will come back some time, ,, 
she pleads pitifully, abandoning her momentary 
coldness. 

" Not of my own free-will ; — a fellow must be 
a moral Hercules to go through this ordeal 
twice and not succumb ; if I could be of use to 
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you — if — which is most unlikely — you were alone 
in the world and really needed me — then if you 
sent for me I would come." 

"Will you promise that?" she cries eagerly, 
seizing upon the one bit of blue sky in all the 
mountain of black, lowering clouds. 

" On my honour otherwise," he continues 

sadly, " I shall be best away — it is sorry work, 
as Shakespeare says, looking into happiness 
through another man's eyes ; I never could bear 
to see you another man's property, Reine ; and 
to make all thtese wise resolutions the easier to 
keep, I mean to go away altogether — out of 
Europe, if I can manage it." 

" You mean to exile yourself because of some- 
thing which will never happen ?" she says, and 
under the cruel aggravation of this last un- 
expected blow, the ready tears fall fast again. 

" It seems impossible now — it will not be 
always so perhaps — I want to be unselfish. I 
try to hope that in time — you are so young -" 

" All that is my affair," she interrupts proudly. 
"You have set me free, Heaven knows in un- 
mistakable terms enough ; my future at least is 
my own ; if you really loved me I do not think 
you would have believed such a thing possible." 

vol. 11. u 
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"There are loves and loves," says Treherne 
with simple pathos ; " the truest, it seems to me, 
must be that which seeks the happiness of its 

object 1 shall go to-morrow dear, I think, 

for lingering only makes the parting harder." 

"Where are you going?" she asks as they 
cross the fields that skirt the town. 

"To England first — Heriot talked of South 
America — I may go with him — it is uncertain, 
and indeed of little consequence." 

" And your profession, is that to be sacrificed ?" 

" For the present the salt is taken out of my 
life. Later on I may buckle to with a better will ; 
there is riot much scope for ambition ; the market 
is overstocked with rising young barristers ranging 
from twenty-five to sixty ; in any case time spent 
in other countries rubbing off the sharp point 
of one's insular crotchets is never time wasted." 

They walk in silence . along the AUSe ; Jean- 
Jacques and Coquin following at their heels, 
with a dejected expression born of acute hunger, 
on their countenances, which invests them with 
an appropriate air of sympathetic misery; 
Challoner, Eeine is relieved to find, has not yet 
returned ; escaping from the observant eye of 
Jules, she runs up to her own room, where the 
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roses peep through the half-closed persiennes — 
where only a few hours ago — or was it a 
century ? — she was so happy, so full of gladness, 
life and hope. 

She bathes her face, confines her rebellious 
hair within proper limits, and joins Treherne in 
the garden, pale indeed and with eyes that tell 
of suffering, yet so calm that he looks at her in 
silent wonder; she smiles, she talks, she even 
laughs at Jean- Jacques' supercilious rejection of 
the repentant, large-hearted Coquin's friendly 
advances ; Treherne, stretched under the catalpa 
tree, smokes meditatively and marvels ; can this 
be the same girl he asks himself who, not an 
hour ago, clung to him in the abandonment of de- 
spair, shaken by pitiful sobs — pierced to the heart ? 

" Why did you not lie down for an hour or 
two," he says gently ; " you look so tired." 

" Best is a very good remedy for ills that are 
medicable — for others — action is best." 

" All ills are medicable in some degree, I think ; 
don't grow bitter, Beine ; it is so unlike you." 

" No — no," she answers hurriedly, shielded be- 
hind Coquin's shaggy head ; " never think that — 
I could not harbour a bitter thought towards you." 

It would be curious indeed if centuries of 
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enforced practice, combined with hourly compul- 
sion, had failed to render women by right of in- 
heritance, as well as by force of necessity, adepts 
in the science of hypocrisy ; suffering makes a 
hypocrite of Eeine now, for the first time in her 
life, and she takes to the art not as a bungling 
apprentice, but as the rightful inheritor of a 
useful, social talent, hitherto dormant ; she dons 
her armour right womanfully, and meets her 
father with a smile of welcome : in answer to a 
casual remark of his, referring to a certain tell- 
tale redness of the eyelids, which much ablution 
has failed to obliterate, she kisses him dutifully, 
and tells him quietly that Jasper's departure is 
fixed for the morrow, and that she is — sorry; 
Treherne of the two is the more discomposed. 

Later she dresses herself carefully in her 
favourite creamy white ; fastens little " Chutes' " 
roses among her bright curls, and welcomes her 
guests with the quiet air of aplomb which sits so 
well upon her ; she says a few words of thanks 
to the Herr Lieutenant, gracefully, for the music 
and the flowers ; he blushes and stammers a little 
incoherently on being detected, and they fall 
naturally into general conversation: at dinner 
she presides as usual and is all attention to her 
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visitors : the Vicomte makes a gallant speech in 
her honour, to which she smilingly responds. 
In the salon, von Waldeck sings the songs she 
likes best ; he explains that by particular desire 
he has brought his violin, and Eeine accom- 
panies him on the piano ; but she will not 
sing: neither De Ferri^res nor von Waldeck's 
entreaties avail to shake her resolve. 

When her guests are gone, Eeine wishes her 
father good-night : having kissed her, he retires 
obligingly behind the voluminous sheets of the 
Times, and she passes through the open window, 
in search of Treherne, whom she discovers leaning 
against the verandah. " Good-night/' she says 
softly, and holds up a sweet, white face, which 
the moonbeams kiss coldly and Treherne pas- 
sionately. 

" Good-night and — good-bye — God in Heaven 
bless you always, little sweetheart," he whispers, 
and when she flits away from him in the uncer- 
tain light, he strides away, not knowing what he 
does, across the bridge and somewhere under the 
trees, upon the grassy slopes, with no one but the 
unpitying moon to see, flings himself upon the 
ground, and burying his face on his arms, cries — 
as strong men only cry once or twice in a lifetime. 
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CHAPTEtfc XL 

Meine Rnh ist bin, 

Mein Herz ist schwer ; 
Ich finde sie trimmer 

Und nimmennelir. 

Goethe. 

Some weeks have passed since Treherne's depar- 
ture—miserable weeks for Eeine, compelled to 
wear a smiling face, while secret pain is at her 
heart, lest her father, noting his little girl's un- 
happiness, should ask questions, which loyalty to 
Jasper forbids her answering. 

Hope in these days has little to say to Heine, 
though its twin-brother, youth, stands her in good 
stead, so that physically at least she bears no 
resemblance to the forlorn maiden of fiction. 

Woman-like, she had made unto herself a hero ; 
credited him with more heroic qualities than ever 
fell to the lot of any ten men, and as a natural 
sequence the shattering of the idol had been in 
proportion to the height of the pedestal from 
which it had fallen : the incertitude to which she 
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is condemned is almost the bitterest drop in her 
cup ; wandering for long hours in the forest — 
whither she flies, from Challoner's watchful 
paternal eye, because there she can lay aside 
the mask which is so irksome to her — she seeks 
vainly, out of the meagre experiences of her 
narrow girl's life, to fathom the mystery which 
hangs about Treherne ; his ambiguous utterances 
have left full scope to her imagination ; vague 
spectres of crime, dishonour, disgrace, haunt the 
poor child's tortured brain — spectres of which 
she has heard and read, but which until now, 
seemed to exist only in a world entirely apart, 
with which she had no concern; — then again 
she shudders at her own suspicions, and chides 
herself for base disloyalty in suffering herself 
to connect, however transiently, his name with 
such themes as these. 

Whatever may be the nature of the calamity 
which separates them, she loves him in his 
adversity as deeply as in the days of her blindest 
worship and infatuation — for through what de- 
gree of moral or material shipwreck will a woman 
not cling to the peccant mariner, provided she 
really loves him ? 

Cupid — the good old-fashioned one (not he of 
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the nineteenth century — half financier, half rake) 
— is a sad radical, and as a moralist lamentably 
unstable; — he cares nothing for "deserving 
objects ;" he shoots his arrows at good, bad, in- 
different, high, low, rich and poor alike, and often 
takes a perverse pleasure in lavishing his best 
gifts on the poor, stumbling prodigal, for which 
the irreproachable, righteous Pharisee, sighs in 
vain. 

" He will return, I know he will," Challoner 
sings one day in the classical strains of his native 
land, for Heine's consolation, soon after Tre- 
herne's departure. 

" I do not think he will, pere — he told me he 
thought of going to South America with Mr. 
Heriot," she says, growing very red, a signal 
of distress which her parent misinterprets en- 
tirely. 

"The deuce he did. What had you done to him 
to put such a ridiculous notion into his head? 
Of course it is all nonsense — we shall have 
him back in a couple of months — perhaps you 
have never discovered, ckerie, that Jasper has a 
most affectionate nature, underneath that icy 
mantle of reserve; he never could exist long, 
separated from — me. Your old father is not 
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so blind as you fancy, secretive, uncommunica- 
tive, mysterious child that you are !" 

He puts an arm round her and kisses her blush- 
ing cheeks fondly ; it is the first time there has 
ever been the shadow of a mystery between them, 
and to her share of the secret he is most welcome. 

" Sir," she says as lightly as she can ; " ' it is 

your fault I have loved Posthumous — you 

bred him as my playfellow/ " 

u Very true," he answers laughing ; " and I am 
ready to give the pair of you my blessing, sweet 
Imogen — whenever you come to ask for it." 

No letter has come from Treherne since he left ; 
every morning, when the post arrives, the dis- 
criminating Jules, with sympathetic countenance, 
repeats the same formula : " there is absolutely 
nothing for Mademoiselle ; to-morrow, perhaps." 

The great rose festival is nearly over ; starry 
purple clematis, scarlet passion-flowers and Vir- 
ginian creeper, deepened into endless shades of 
crimson, red, and brown, deck the balconies and 
cling about the pretty houses ; in the gardens 
clusters of delicate oleander blossoms droop on 
fragile stalks between long, pointed leaves, and 
masses of gauzy pomegranate flowers make 
patches of brilliant colouring among the fading 
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foliage which the scorching sun has already 
flecked with russet brown. 

De Ferrieres is still in Baden ; he has more- 
over sent for the trotteurs from Paris, and 
delights in risking his own neck, and those of his 
acquaintances who are possessed of a sufficiently 
intrepid spirit, to trust themselves behind those 
celebrated animals — up and down the breakneck 
hills in the vicinity. 

Von Waldeck is a frequent visitor in these 
days at the chalet, where indeed his " Solon" 
has become almost a permanent resident ; in the 
still evenings he and Eeine play duets so inter- 
minable and of a construction so uncompro- 
misingly classical, that the unregenerate soul of 
Challoner usually takes refuge in slumber, from 
this concord of inexplicable sounds; music, 
is Seine's best consoler ; she follows von Wal- 
deck's lead gratefully into many an unfrequented 
nook in the realms of harmony, where her 
wounded spirit finds, for the time at least, peace 
and rest. 

Sometimes they go to the evening Promenade 
and divert themselves for an hour, with the 
manners and customs of the curious collection of 
bipeds there on view ; but Eeine likes best to sit 
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quietly at home, in the gathering twilight, at her 
father's side, with the Herr Lieutenant at the 
piano as " executant ;" while he plays dreamy, 
melodious passages from Schumann — to whom 
he is especially partial — or improvises beautiful 
harmonies, through which medium the poor fellow 
flatters himself he interprets for Eeine all that is 
passing in his own heart ; in happy unconscious- 
ness that her thoughts are far away with the 
reserved brummiger Englander, and that instead 
of figuring himself as first violin, he is merely 
supplying an accompaniment, to the memory of 
a sweet song, in which he has no part. 

How pleasantly they might have sailed with 
the stream together, these two, had fortune — 
pausing for a moment in her eternal game of 
cross-purposes — thrown them together, while yet 
Eeine was fancy-free ! To von Waldeck it seems 
that he has found the ideal woman of whom he has 
dreamt from boyhood, in whose existence in the 
flesh he had scarcely dared to believe ; they have 
so much in common, that nature, in a pliant 
mood, seems to have fashioned them for each 
other ; yet, probably Eeine, with feminine per- 
versity, would never have loved that handsome 
yellow-haired soldier, with his placid sunny tern- 
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perament, chivalrous ideas and music-inspired 
soul, as she loves Treherne — her very opposite — 
strong, undemonstrative, self-contained ; and who 
would infallibly fall asleep or be overtaken by a 
series of irrepressible yawns, were he compelled 
to listen to ten bars of those heavenly strains, 
which are as sweetest food to the musical palates 
of these two enthusiasts. 

The Herr Lieutenant's heart has indeed de- 
parted out of his own keeping, irrevocably; rarely, 
rarely do his sage compatriots permit themselves 
the luxury of regarding possible matrimony from 
a purely amatory standpoint ; such however is 
honest Max's infatuation, that the condition of 
Challoner's banking account is a matter of utter 
indifference to him, and he would gladly endow 
Keine, gratis, with all those marketable com- 
modities for which the unsophisticated daughters 
of the Fatherland cheerfully pay so high a price, 
could he but receive her own self in return. 

Upon the few occasions on which von Waldeck 
has seen Treherne and Heine together, his manner 
has been so distant, so brotherly, that Max, accus- 
tomed to the rather uncomfortable demonstrative- 
ness of his fellow-countrymen, under similar cir- 
cumstances, has never suspected the true state of 
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affairs ; he is not a man of the world like the 
experienced De Ferrieres, to whom all Cupid's little 
signs, shifts and ruses are as plain as ABC: 
yet, Heine in her intercourse with him is so per- 
fectly natural and unembarrassed — the little hand 
meets his so frankly in greeting — the great eyes 
look so fearlessly straight into his own — that 
although untroubled by any suspicion of rivalry, 
he does not feel very sure of his ground. 

' Jean- Jacques meanwhile has made himself very 
much at home in his new quarters, has suffered 
himself to be conciliated by the hasty but for- 
giving Coquin,and attached himself with dignified 
fidelity to his new mistress ; in her long rambles 
he is her constant companion; he trudges 
sedately reflective at her heels ; never permitting 
himself to be seduced from his post by the inviting 
proximity of rabbits or other savoury vermin, as 
is the case too frequently with the frivolous- 
minded, self-indulgent Coquin. Through many a 
sunny day Eeine lies under the scented pines, 
with her four-footed friends, whose mute sym- 
pathy comforts her better than the eloquence of 
a dozen clumsy human tongues ; while von Wal- 
deck, in the fierce sun's rays, is bawling his fine 
voice hoarse on the dusty Exercir-Platz, count- 
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ing the minutes until the hour of his deli- 
verance comes, when he is free to fly, not upon 
the wings of love, but in the prosaic, exas- 
perating Bummelzug, to the feet of his charmer. 

The alteration in Eeine has not escaped the 
vigilant eye of De Ferri&res ; he misses the old 
unalloyed sunniness, he sees that the bright riante 
face grows often pensive and sad ; he perceives 
also the feeble mental condition of von Waldeck, 
and he knows much better than that young man 
himself, how small are his chances of success. 
To the Vicomte personally, Eeine is as friendly, 
as genial as ever ; she sits unflinchingly at his 
side, while his suffering horses tear wildly down 
those stony Baden hills, and when he comes to 
the ch&let in the evening, she sings the little 
sparkling french songs he loves, or snatches of 
italian opera, and laughs good-humouredly when 
he anathematizes, sotto voce, the Herr Lieutenant, 
his violin, and the long-winded classicalities, 
which occupy, he declares, so unfair a share of 
her time and attention. 

One evening late in the summer a sharp shower 
has driven Reine in from the garden ; she is 
alone, for her father has gone to Strasburg, to 
meet Hinton Challoner, who is en route to join 
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the autumnal tourist swarm in Switzerland ; 
twilight is closing in ; outside all is dreary and 
chill ; the catalpa leaves are dripping, the gusty 
wind makes havoc among the flowers, and breaks 
the heavy, nodding dahlias off their stalks. 

Heine being alone can afford to be perfectly 
natural ; she is sad and very restless ; she opens 
the piano and plays Schumann's Traumerei, but 
one should not venture upon that lovely melody 
unless one's spirit is untroubled, or the conse- 
quences cannot fail to be disastrous ; she has not 
accomplished a dozen bars before she becomes 
aware of a most inconvenient lump in her throat, 
and of the presence of large, moist drops upon the 
ivory keys ; she rises impatiently, and sets her- 
self to answer a letter she has received from Mrs. 
Fretwell, who is once more installed in all the 
glory of Mandragora Hall — but she cannot write 
— the pen drops from her listless fingers and she 
falls into a brown study. 

Presently Jean-Jacques, who does not approve 
of this desultory and unprofitable line of conduct, 
lays a woolly paw upon her arm, and looks up 
with an air of wise remonstrance into her face. 

" Well ! petit chien chert, we are triste to-night, 
are we not?" she says to him in his native 
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tongue, and goes once more to the piano, where 
her fingers fall into a melody as sad as the fatal 
Traumerei — it is Schubert's song, " Gretchen at 
the Spinning Wheel," and a favourite of Tre- 
herne's ; she gets creditably half through the 
second verse; then her voice falters and she 
breaks down utterly — 

"Wo ich ihn nicht hab ! 
1st mir das Grab, 
Die ganze Welt 
1st mir vergallt. 

She repeats the words which have for her such a 
bitter significance, then burying her face on her 
folded arms, which rest on the piano, she gives 
up the love-lorn Gretchen 's woes in despair, and 
falls to the melancholy contemplation of her own. 
A pale, watery moon steals from behind a rain- 
laden, lowering cloud, catches at the tumbled 
curls of Heine's dejected little head, and throws 
quaint, uncanny shadows across the room ; a 
stray beam lights upon her half-hidden face ; she 
starts up, rubs her eyes and cries, " Come, Jean- 
Jacques, we will away with melancholy — come 
my friend, thou must practise thy steps — or all 
thy accomplishments will be forgotten — we will 
dance a shadow-dance — a la Dinora/i." 
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At a word from Reine, the poodle rises on 
his hind legs, and advancing with commendable 
steadiness of gait, offers a paw gracefully, which 
she takes and leads him to the end of the room, 
where their shadows are reflected whimsically 
on a large space of wall ; here Reine drops her 
partner's paw and begins a series of curtseys and 
pirouettes, in imitation of the forlorn Dinorah, 
while in her fresh, clear voice she sings, 

Ombra leggiera 

Non mi lasciar 

Ah ! non t'invola— no — no— no, 

with its scales and roulades, with a precision 
that would have received the great Scampo's 
unqualified commendation ; meanwhile Jean- 
Jacques, not a little surprised, hovers somewhat 
insecurely round her, panting with eagerness and 
the exertion of maintaining a human attitude to 
which he is unentitled ; every movement of the 
girl's pretty lithe figure is faithfully repro- 
duced, side by side with the dog's grotesque, 
shaggy image ; Coquin jumps wildly in the air, 
barking a shrill accompaniment, partly of applause, 
partly of despairing jealousy, of his rival's accom- 
plishments ; suddenly the contemplation of their 
ludicrously exaggerated presentments, becomes 
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too much for Reine's gravity; she throws her 
arms round Jean-Jacques as she kneels in front 
of him on the parquet, in an irrepressible fit of 
laughter, which to that intelligent animal's intense 
distress, ends in broken sobs. 

Reine's impromptu Dinorah has had an audience 
of which she is unaware ; De Ferri&res coming 
through the garden as is his custom, and about 
to claim admission unceremoniously, through the 
salon window, has found it shut against the 
driving rain, and pausing at the sound of Reine's 
voice, singing, has witnessed the whole perform- 
ance, greatly to his edification ; but when the 
pretty farce, culminates unexpectedly in tragedy, 
the Vicomte moves quickly away, a little ashamed 
of playing the spy ; although his dominant feel- 
ing is an intense desire to oust Jean-Jacques 
from his r61e of comforter and bring the might of 
his wisdom and counsel to bear upon the per- 
plexities of his little friend. 

He walks round to the front door and rings 
the bell with due and proper ceremony. 

" But enter then, Monsieur le Vicomte, " Jules' 
voice is heard exclaiming — " Monsieur is departed 
for Strasbourg, and returns only to-morrow — 
Mademoiselle is all alone in the salon." 
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To De Ferri&res, the discriminating Jules is 
respectful affability itself; for the "fiddle- 
scratching" Herr Lieutenant, as he derisively 
designates the talented von Waldeck, in the 
privacy of conjugal confidences, he reserves an 
attitude of the coldest, most crushing civility ; 
the bare suspicion that one of these victorious 
" Pumpernickel heroes" — to use Jules' own irre- 
verent and somewhat obscure expression — should 
aspire to the favour of Mademoiselle carries with 
it gall and wormwood to his patriotic heart. 

De Ferri&res, thus invited, enters, desiring 
Jules to inquire whether Mademoiselle will re- 
ceive him. 

"But certainly/' she says coming with ex- 
tended hands into the passage, where the Vicomte 
stands feeling a little guilty ; " why did you not 
come through the garden, as you always do? 
When I heard the bell ring I could not imagine 
who could be paying me a formal call at this 
hour." 

" I saw your father on his way to the station, 
and received his permission to watch over you 
in his absence, so I thought I would enter upon 
my duties with becoming solemnity; I did not 
know if you were alone or wandering in the 

s.2 
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foggy mazes of the Music of the Future, in com- 
pany with von Waldeck." 

Heine's tears have been hastily dried : she is 
outwardly serene and calm — even smiling; the 
Vicomte can scarcely believe that tranquil face to 
be the same he saw so recently tearful and woe- 
begone, bedewing the black mane of the much- 
to-bfe-envied Jean- Jacques ; watching it atten- 
tively in the subdued light of the lamp, which 
Jules has brought in, he cannot forbear paying a 
mental tribute, to one section of feminine genius : 
for indeed the faculty of looking pleasant when 
one's heart is sick unto death ; of fulfilling with 
equanimity a hundred petty, social exactions, 
which one's wearied soul loathes, is a talent 
verging upon the border-land of genius. 

" I have not seen the Herr Lieutenant to-day," 
says Eeine ; " I have been so dull without pert 
too — and the rain is so depressing — the fine 
weather has spoilt me ; I feel a sort of personal 
resentment against the grey skies." 

" What will you do then when the winter 
comes r 

" Fly after the sun with the swallows, I hope." 

She is sitting in a low chair, her head thrown 
back, turned away from the lamp-light into half- 
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shadow ; her hands lie idly in her lap, her whole 
attitude is expressive of weariness and dejection. 

" I looked for you this afternoon at the band 
— you were not there ?" 

" No — it rained — I have not been out of the 
garden." 

" You are no true Briton if you are afraid of a 
wetting." 

" If getting wet through with equanimity were 
the only necessary qualification for that proud 
position, I might, I think, aspire to it." 

" But no—" he says, regarding her critically, 
"you are more a daughter of France — though 
there are points " 

"Don't analyze me ; after this dull day I am 
too tired of myself as a whole." 

" Is it not new this acquaintance of yours with 
ennui ? What have you been doing all day, par 
exemple ?" 

" Nothing— diligently and with success — just 
before you arrived Jean-Jacques and I were 
reduced to an amateur ballet for our amuse- 
ment, we danced a shadow dance like Patti in 
c Dinorah/ with Coquin and the moon for 
audience." 

" I envy Coquin and the moon," says De 
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Ferrieres jesuitically. " Could you not fancy your- 
selves encored? One more representation by 
particular desire — positively the last ?" 

" No — our entertainments are exclusively 
private." 

" I suppose Jean- Jacques appeared in the r61e 
of the goat ; what a falling off for a philoso- 
pher \" 

"No — he danced also on two legs with a 
dignified grace all his own ; we were twin ombre 
leggier e; I pluralized the libretto to meet the 
exigencies of the occasion, so that Jean-Jacques' 
talent should not be wasted/' 

" A heaven-born impresario evidently/' says 
the Vicomte laughing ; " it is a talent in itself to 
recognize the possibilities of others and turn 
them to account ; I often think it is a pity some 
of the misdirected energy of research after the 
mote in the fraternal eye, is not utilized in this 

direction ; 1 did not know Jean- Jacques was 

so aerial in his movements as to be eligible for 
the moonlight dances of the fairies/' 

" Ah ! if you could have seen him ! his funny 
shadow and his efforts to keep steady on the 
polished floor, made me laugh so, that the per- 
formance came to an abrupt termination; the 
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curtain fell amidst deafening applause from 
Coquin — how you would have laughed, Vicomte, 
if you had seen us." 

" I am persuaded of it," he answers with con- 
viction; then adds after a moment's silence, 
" Mademoiselle, how I wish that I were blessed 
with a daughter such as you, to whose happiness 
I was so necessary, that a day's compulsory 
absence caused her poignant regret ; who would 
come out to meet me on my return with welcome 
in her eyes, singing and dancing like the un- 
fortunate Mademoiselle Jephtha of old.'* 

" Without the same disastrous results I hope, 
Vicomte — you overflow with scriptural reference 
to-night." 

"Why not? I have the very deepest rever- 
ence for that excellent Book — it is full of lofty 
ideas — profound wisdom — history graphically 
and often beautifully told ; only we do not in 
our country consider it, undiluted, suitable food 
for the young intelligence but I have a ten- 
dency to prosiness to-night which you must help 
me to combat." 

" You are never prosy — I think prosiness is a 
monopoly of the Saxon races." 

"It will die a Natural death together with 
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many better things; there is no time now for 
conversation on any of the gentle interests of 
life — steam and electricity have hustled them all 
out of the field. What has become of the art of 
letter-writing; imagine any one in these days 
having the patience to wade through Madame 
de Sevigne's epistles — much less to write them — 
fancy a Boswell with leisure to listen to a John- 
son's interminable harangues ! What is the use 
of writing when you can communicate your ideas 
in twenty concise words, quick as lightning, for 
the modest sum of one shilling? When 
Messieurs the Germans were pounding us into 
powder, how many people ever cared to read the 
detailed accounts, of which three lines of flashing 
electricity had given the gist, hours before ? No ! 
the world has become a huge, panting, struggling 
' Bourse* — every one is striving frantically after 
something — either power, position, or the 
almighty dollar. Fifty years hence, I believe 
that noble institution the penny-post will be 
relegated to the scientific lumber-room — tele- 
grams will take its place — a young gentleman, 
in that advanced age, wishing to enter the 
matrimonial state, will, instead of penning sheets 
of impassioned platitudes, telegraph tersely to 

/ 
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his beloved—' Partnership proposed — wire if 
agreeable ;' no more coyness, sighing, whisper- 
ing, blushes, stolen kisses ; ah ! Mademoiselle, 
let us thank the don Dieu that when that time 
arrives, I shall be gathered to my fathers — and 
you, a venerable old lady with silver hair, 
entertaining your adoring grandchildren with 
comparisons between the splendour of your own 
young days and the degeneracy of theirs — after 
the manner of every generation of old ladies 
since the world began." 

" And do you think this system of compression 
will affect everything and every one — even honour- 
able members, speeches, clergymen, and sermons ?" 

" I do — but I think the clerical gentry will be 
the last in the field. " 

" Even with all those advantages what a dreary 
material age that will be," says Reine with a 
prospective sigh — "a world all science and 
mechanism — reason and logic." 

"Not quite so bad as that Mademoiselle— 
your charming sex will still flourish." 

" Without orators, without poets, without 
musicians," continues Eeine, unheeding the irre- 
verent interruption, "for how can poetry and 
music flourish, or where should a poet seek in- 
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spiration in such surroundings. Imagine a sonnet 
'To Belinda through a Telephone/ or c Lines 
to a Sympathetic Organism ;' oh ! how I wish 
I had been born in the days of good Queen 
Bess and Sidney, Walter Baleigh and the rest 
of those true knights, sans peur et sans reprocie, 
when people had time for chivalry, and steam- 
boats and railway trains had not taken all the 
romance out of life." 

"I don't think that age would have suited you 
well ; Queen Elizabeth, I picture to myself rather 
a coarse, ill-mannered, masculine person, who used 
words in familiar conversation, after the fashion 
of the times, which would cause your country's 
patron saint — Mrs. Grundy — to turn pale with 
horror and indignation : as for her knights — they 
may have been sans peur — but for the rest, ma 
foil I should not like to answer." 

" But it was a grand age — and as I should 
never have known anything better, those little 
eccentricities would not have disturbed me — I 
should have eaten my dinner complacently with 
my fingers I suppose, like other persons of fashion 
and refinement — then would it not have been a 
distinction in itself to have walked the earth at 
the same time as Shakespeare ?" 
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" In that case you would never have known of 
his greatness probably/' remarks De Ferriferes 
consolingly—" his age was not ripe for him ; it 
has been left to posterity to do him justice as to 
a great many smaller men." 

" Ah ! well, next to that I should like to 
have been my own grandmother/' Reine re- 
sumes with extreme lucidity ; " to have seen 
and heard Pitt, Fox, Canning and Burke — poor 
melodious Byron, driven into exile by a fickle 
public tired of its last toy; and Shelley with 
a storm of angry, brainless wasps about his 
head, 1-bb, H with their 8ta pic. common- 
place stings — who is there now, one can com- 
pare with the least of these ? Those were great 
days, Vicomte ! one's blood warms as one reads 
of them ! England ! with all thy fogs and 
faults I love thee still — though, truth to tell* 
best at a distance." 

" If only the phonograph had been invented 
in those days, your ears might be charmed by 
preserved specimens of your heroes' eloquence ; 
conceive the delight of posterity, when one of 
your Premier's treasured, itinerant Caledonian 
orations, is uncorked and renders the air suddenly 
a Babel of sweet sounds." 
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" But according to your theory posterity will 
be too busy to listen!" 

" True — but perhaps they will be able to take 
it in minute doses — six words or so at a time — 

as we do rich and rare liqueurs but tell me, 

Mademoiselle," he adds, seriously determined to 
lead Reine back from the generalities into which 
she seems bent upon wandering — " how is it that 
you who never used to find the longest day suffi- 
ciently long, have suddenly developed this terrible 
capacity for ennui — that is, if the question is not 
too personal and impertinent, in which case I will 
submit in all humility to rebuke ?" 

" Ennui — low-spirits and all those things are 
often wholly physical," she says evasively. 

" Not when the physique is absolutely fault- 
less/' 

" Ah ! who can tell V 9 she answers absently, 
stroking Coquin, to whom is granted the privilege 
denied to his larger-limbed rival, of lying on her 
lap — a privilege of which he avails himself at 
every opportunity. 

There is a pause, during which De Ferrieres 
contemplates the face opposite to him at his * 
leisure — Reine's whole attention is apparently 
absorbed in the effort to embellish the top of 
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Coquin's head with a miniature chignon, com- 
posed of his own luxuriant locks. 

" Good — Mademoiselle — I see I have been in- 
discreet — pardon." 

" Not in the least/' she says without raising 
her eyes. 

," Have you read anything particularly good 
lately ?" he resumes indifferently. " Can you 
recommend me any books ? I like your English 
novels — they are refreshing, wholesome — I wish 
life in reality were more as it is represented in 
some of the best of them." 

" I have read nothing lately — except Heine, of 
course/' she adds smiling. 

" Give Heine his conge for six months, Made- 
moiselle Heine." 

" But why ? Have I not heard you say re- 
peatedly that he is inimitable — incomparable — 
delightful — full of humour — wit — and pathos — 
that he has all the grace of your nation combined 
with the earnestness and romance of his own ?" 

"All that is very true — but still I say give 
him six months' conge? 

" Ah ! no ! why impose penances upon oneself? 
There are already too many one cannot escape." 

" It is not patriotic this exclusive passion for 
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Heine, on your part — remember how he abuses 
and maligns England, being supremely ignorant 
on the subject ; he calls her, the most detestable 
country God ever in his anger created." 

" He had a mania for Napoleon — he thought 
England treated him shabbily — I think so too— 
I don't suppose England felt the blow acutely, 
it is your friends the Americans who grow 
frantic under misrepresentation. — No, no, I 
cannot consent to Heine's banishment — he 
* tones' — excuse an affected expression, there is 
no other which expresses what I mean — with 
these mountains and pine-forests as no one else 
does — who could replace him ?" 

"Your own Shakespeare and our Molifere — 
take them into favour again — in them you will 
find wisdom, learning, common-sense, wit, 
humour all combined ; sentiment a secondary 
consideration — an excellent mixture, which con- 
stitutes a wholesome moral tonic." 

" But if one is inclined to cry over Heine's 
sentiment one minute, one must laugh at his 
humour the next." 

"That does not prevent that some of his 
Lieder are the most sad, the most pathetic, the 
most melancholy, ever penned by mortal hand, 
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and for that reason undesirable as the staple food 
of any one who is — enfin — a prey to low-spirits ; 
I, even I, impervious, armour-plated old bachelor 
that I am, feel sometimes as I read, an impediment 
in my throat, a humid condition of the eyes, as 
some touch of pathos filters through, to that 
remote lumber-room of my brain, where the 
emotions, thick with rust from long disuse, are 
stowed away." 

" But I do not read only the Lieder — I read 
also his tales — his prose — which are brimful of 
cleverness and humour ; there are pages and 
pages, which are certainly more entertaining, but 
as innocent of sentiment as a Times leading 
article — Vicomte" — she adds, suddenly looking 
into his face with solemn eyes, " in that dreadful 
scientific age to come, will humour have a place, 
or will that best gift of the gods be cremated in 
a scientifically constructed retort?" 

"When humour dies, I do not believe the 
human race will survive long, Mademoiselle." 

" Then how does the Teutonic race contrive to 
flourish ?" 

" Fi done ! — what would von Waldeck say to 
such a crushing accusation — has lie no sense of 
humour ? There are occasions on which I have 
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said to myself : ' that young man must be a vary 
entertaining companion indeed/" 

" He has at least an inexhaustible fund of good- 
humour/' says Eeine laughing a little, but failing 
to look in the least conscious under De Ferridres* 
malicious insinuation, " but few Germans have 
much idea of the humorous I think, though they 
are often unconsciously intensely comical/' 

" To any one so alive to the ludicrous as you, 
no doubt/' 

" And you ? Eemember your criticisms upon 
German feminine loveliness." 

" Ah ! that is, as Jules justly remarked to me 
the other day, * deplorable' — but they are good, 
amiable creatures I believe — they ought to be, 
they have every facility, parbleu! So the Herr 
Lieutenant has not paid you a visit to-day ?" 

" No." 

" Suppose he had arrived this evening and 
surprised you and Jean-Jacques coquetting with 
the frivolous muse of Meyerbeer, by the light of 
the moon ?" 

"He would have supplied a violin obbligato 
accompaniment which was very much needed, he 
is no bigot about music — he has a standard of 
excellence, but he can also appreciate that which 
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falls far short of it ; I have seen him enjoy a 
sparkling air of Offenbach's as much as you 
yourself. It is quite possible to worship the best, 
and still not only tolerate but find much pleasure 
in the mediocre ; it is much the same thing with 
our likes and dislikes of our fellow creatures I 
think — we certainly don't admire and love the 
most irreproachable, exclusively/' 

"On the contrary — they, like music whose 
construction is unimpeachably classical are gene- 
rally — trying. He is a handsome fellow, von 
Waldeck — agreeable — well-informed — and for a 
Prussian singularly modest." 

" Oh ! yes," assents Eeine indifferently. 

" You see him often ?" 
f " Nearly every day." 

" And when he is here — the time is devoted to 
music ?" 

"Chiefly — yes — why?" she inquires, raising 
two innocent, languid eyes. 

" Because, Mademoiselle, that poor boy is under 
fire more deadly than ever he was at Sedan with 
the bullets whistling found his curly head." 

" Ah ! Vicomte ! the old story again ! I did 
not believe you were so home as to suppose a girl 
could never see, simply an agreeable companion 

vol. ii, Y 
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in a man of about her own age, without falling 
into one particular species of imbecility — Jasper, 

too " she stops abruptly, bites her lip, and 

colours with vexation. 

" So our friend Perseus is equally borni ?" says 
De Ferriferes quietly. 

She is silent. " Have you heard from Perseus 
since he left — he is well, I hope ?" 

She shakes her head but cannot answer; 
glancing furtively at her troubled face, De Fer- 
riferes discovers that the drooping lashes are wet, 
and considerately turns his head away. 

" Mademoiselle Keine," he says gently, in his 
suave voice, " forgive a man who is old enough 
to be your father, and who has a sincere regard 
for you, if he speaks too plainly : you are un- 
happy ; you' are changed ; I do not aspire to 
your confidence; you know I think that if I 
could be of the smallest service to you it would 
give me much real pleasure — will you then par- 
don me, if with a view to save you one annoyance 
at any rate,— I venture to ask you not to make 
yourself any illusions about von Waldeck ? It 
is quite true what I say and I know it will grieve 
you to make another unhappy; you are blind 
only because — well — n'importe " 
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" Are you quite sure ?" 

"Perfectly." 

" But what then can I do ?" asks Reine, looking 
so helplessly into his face that he cannot forbear 
a smile. 

"In common charity discourage his visits; 
his, is one of those natures which will succumb 
to the malady in its severest form." 

" But it is an understood thing that he comes 
to practise with me ; what excuse could I give ? 
It is such a pleasure to me ; music is all " 

"All you have left except Heine, you were 
going to say," finishes De Ferriferes smiling; 
" that is all very well, but what may be simply a 
pleasant pastime to you may be a grave injury to 
von Waldeck ; he comes here under false pre- 
tences, or to speak more c'orrectly under a mis- 
taken idea ; enlighten him." 

"But how?" 

" Could you not grant me authority to give 
him casually to understand that " 

The Vicomte's eloquence for once is at fault, 
for he is conscious that a deadly whiteness has 
spread itself over Heine's face, and that she is 
looking at him with a strange expression utterly 
new to him ; whether it is one of dread — anger 
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or displeasure, he cannot determine ; he has gone 
too far however to retreat ; with an uncompro- 
mising directness very unusual with him, he says 
in his dilemma, 

" Enfin this misguided young man has no 
chance of success — is it not so, Mademoiselle ?" 

" None." 

" Then will you trust me to arrange that this 
fact may reach him by the merest side-wind ?" 

"He would probably not believe it," says 
Heine, shaking her head, and adds with a little 
air malm — " it is an idea few men grasp readily/' 

" We are intensely vain, egotistical creatures 
— that I concede," says De Ferrieres pleasantly ; 
" still the most fatuous among us must submit 
to hard fact, when we become aware that the 
treasure we covet, belongs or is promised to 
another; we can always soothe our wounded 
vanity by saying to ourselves: 'Ah! monffarqon, 
if thou hadst only appeared earlier on the scene, 
So-and-so, poor devil, would not have had the 
ghost of a chance !' " 

" You — you are entirely mistaken," she says 
hurriedly, fidgeting nervously with Coquin's 
velvet brown ears. 

" Mistaken ?" 
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" Entirely/' she repeats laconically, with 
quivering lips and heavy eyes that meet his for 
a second and are quickly veiled again; at the 
sound of that single word, De Ferrieres* middle- 
aged heart, for some indefinable reason, and 
much to the astonishment of its owner, permits 
itself to indulge in a vigorous, youthful bound, 
which would not have disgraced an impetuous 
organ of five-and-twenty. 

" Then must things be allowed to take their 
course ?" he asks after a pause, seeing that Reine 
volunteers no further explanation. 

" I suppose so — if I were the means of making 
Herr von Waldeck unhappy, I should regret it. 
I have a regard for him — but — men do not feel 
these things as women do — they are too practical 
to stake all their capital upon one venture — six 
weeks after the crushing blow you predict, the 
Herr Lieutenant would be fluttering gaily round 
some substantial native flower." 

" Ah ! no ! parbleu ; give him credit at least 
for excellent taste if not for constancy 1 But tell 
me, Mademoiselle, how it happens that at the 
age of twenty, when the masculine intelligence 
is only just beginning to feel its feet, you 
have already made an exhaustive study of 
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human nature?" says the Vicomte, looking 
amused. 

" It is the result of observation guided by- 
superior feminine intuition." 

" And you are of opinion, that in the matter of 
constancy women bear away the palm ?" 

" I am sure of it." 

" Well — I think you are right," he returns re- 
flectively, being by nature of a very truthful 
disposition. " Before I go, my little friend," he 
adds, rising and looking down upon her with his 
kindly smile, " let me entreat you to make an 
effort to put away this melancholy, to recover 
your old joyousness ; do not encourage ennui — ■ 
he can develop into a monster of terrible propor- 
tions ; work, action are the best antidotes — what 
do you say to a course of Greek or Hebrew, or 
better still, Russian, which, in these days, is the 
language of all others it is politic to study ? — 
believe me/' he adds seriously, " there is no 
malady in youth without a remedy ; though it is 
a fact which youth considers it a disloyalty 
sometimes to accept." 

Reine shakes her head; the soft lace about 
her throat is agitated; but she makes no 
reply. 
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' " You will say nothing to me — nothing to 
your old friend ?" 

" I carmoi" she answers, with an emphasis on 
the first syllable. 

He looks at her for a moment inquiringly, 
then says : " But you will not think me an im- 
pertinent, meddling old fellow ?" 

" I shall think you, as I have always thought 
you — and known you to be — by virtue of that 
intuition at which you laugh — that rarest thing 
in life — a true friend." 

" Thank you." He takes her hand and says 
simply, €€ Mademoiselle, I would give much to be 

able to render you happier" and so takes his 

leave. 
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